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Why Art Education? 


Louis HOoovER* 


A civilization is remembered and 
even judged by the art produced with- 
in the period of its growth and de- 
velopment, for art provides an impor- 
tant key to the cultural significance of 
a people. Indeed, at times art has been 
the only bit of evidence which proved 
the very existence of an ancient society. 

Today America needs an art culture 
which will extend throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, not 
just for reasons of posterity, but for 
the very practical purpose of providing 
a more complete and satisfying life for 
the average citizen of today. Although 
older nations of the East and the West 
have marvelled at the many physical 
accomplishments of this country, they 
have observed the general lack of es- 
thetic growth and have made no effort 
to conceal their pity for a people 
whose primary concern often seemed 
limited to the acquisition of material 
things. 

It is true that America has been 
slow in her artistic development. The 
reasons for this fact are not hard to 
discover. Those hardy men and wom- 
en who dared to cross the Atlantic to 
North America during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were not 
among the creative artists of Europe. 


*Director of the Division of Art Edu- 
cation and Head of the Art De- 
partment. 


In fact, the early settlers of America 
had definite prejudices against bright 
colors and “images.” Until some type 
of colonial economy could be estab- 
lished, it was quite natural that their 
interests should be limited to those 
activities necessary for the establish- 
ment of new homes in a strange land. 

The Puritan’s rejection of the pleas- 
ures of art and a general emphasis 
upon securing the necessities of life 
were followed, however, in time by a 
rather vulgar and tasteless display of 
art on the part of the wealthy land and 
factory owners. Unused to wealth and 
unaware of art values, this new “upper 
class” contributed little to the cultural 
development of America. There were, 
of course, isolated exceptions. A few 
of those individuals who amassed for- 
tunes made collections of great works 
of art (mostly of past periods), from 
which they and their friends doubtless 
received considerable pleasure. But the 
great mass of Americans had no direct 
contact with these collections and con- 
tinued to be influenced in its esthetic 
development by cheap foreign prints 
and gaudy reproductions. 

In the past, then, America has spent 
a great deal of time and energy in 
building up a highly complex eco- 
nomic and social structure in contrast 
with any energy expended upon the 
development of a cultured people—a 
people who might have found their 
lives happier and more satisfying be- 
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cause they were capable of receiving 
satisfactions from contacts and experi- 
ences with the arts. Within the past 
few years in this country, however, 
there has been an unprecedented 
growth of interest in all types of art 
work, and especially that produced by 
contemporary American artists. Evi- 
dence of this fact may be seen in an 
ever increasing number of publications 
on American art, sections devoted to 
art activities in leading weekly maga- 
zines of this country, an increasing 
number of weekly and monthly maga- 
zines devoting space and money to 
color reproductions of art, radio pro- 
grams on art, the opening of new gal- 
leries and museums, government art 
projects and commissions (until the 
present war period), and the procla- 
mation of a National Art Week by the 
President. America is at last awaken- 
ing to the fact that she has and can 
further develop an art culture of her 
own. The well-worn assumption that 
only the art which has been produced 
on the European continent can possess 
any esthetic significance is being re- 
futed at last. 


This new-born consciousness on the 
part of America of her own artistic 
potentialities is long past due. It has 
not been uncommon in the past for 
Europeans to acknowledge the leader- 
ship and genius of American artists 
long before similar recognition was re- 
ceived from American art critics and 
the public at large. A striking example 
of this lack of foresight is the case of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, contemporary 
American architect, who was recog- 
nized in Europe and the Far East for 


his creative genius many years before 
he received comparable attention in his 
homeland. In the desire of America to 
develop an art culture of significance, 
she faces an important problem other 
than but fundamental to that of recog- 
nizing and encouraging her highly tal- 
ented artists. This problem involves 
the education and enlightenment of 
the entire American public in order 
that this public may develop a more 
discriminating taste in the arts, and 
achieve an understanding and enjoy- 
ment of those contemporary art prod- 
ucts which possess a high degree of 
esthetic content. Herein for the Ameti- 
can educational system lies a challenge 
which must not go unheeded. 


The public schools of America are 
the logical centers for this training, 
Through the use of standardized art 
tests, art teachers have shown that 
there is a positive relationship between 
the ability to judge art objects and 
chronological age up to approximately 
the age of eighteen.1 Any improve- 
ment beyond this age occurs only 
through specialized training. Since this 
judgment ability has its normal 
growth during the elementary and sec- 
ondary schooling of the average pet- 
son, it seems obvious that every oppor- 
tunity should be given the child to ob- 
tain as broad an esthetic experience as 
possible during this period. The fact 
that only forty percent of the entire 
population will remain in school long 


1Ray Faulkner, “Research and Effective 
Art Teaching,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, IX (Sept., 1940), p. 11. 
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enough to reach the twelfth grade* and 


that relatively few have the advantage 
of specialized art training would in- 
dicate the importance of a carefully 
planned program of art education dur- 
ing these years. 

The question now arises as to what 
type of art experience and training will 
be most beneficial to the average citi- 
zen. The Owatonna art education proj- 
ect? was an attempt to answer this 
question and to develop a functional 
art program for a public school system. 
A survey of community art needs and 
interests showed conclusively that the 
socalled “useful-arts” (industrially 
designed and produced art objects) 
and architecture played by far the most 
important roles in the lives of average 
citizens, but that painting and sculpture 
were of considerably less interest. The 
arts of the past, it is significant to note, 
held little interest for and had small 
influence upon these citizens of con- 
temporary society. Thus the survey in- 
dicated a need for greater emphasis 
upon the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of contemporary rather than an- 
cient art in the public school art pro- 
grams in order that the work in art 
might meet the needs of contemporary 
society. 

Probably the emphasis upon ancient 
art for general appreciation in many 
of the public schools has been based 
upon the assumption that the ability to 
judge art is a general trait, and that, 
if students were given practice in one 
or a few fields of art, their judgments 
in other fields would be positively 
affected. Faulkner* has shown that 
there is considerable evidence :ndi- 


cating that the ability to judge one 
field of art well does not necessarily 
accompany the ability to judge another 
field equally well. Art judgment is 
therefore not a unitary ability, but 
rather a function of the field of art 
being judged. A discriminating critic 
of architecture, for example, may not 
necessarily be an accurate judge of 
painting, and a competent connoisseur 
of sculpture may lack the same fine 
discrimination in textiles. Since the 
standards even within one field such 
as architecture are not static but con- 
stantly change and evolve according to 
the needs of society, the typical practice 
of studying ancient art as a basis for 
judging contemporary art expressions 
is based upon a fallacious theory. 


If, then, the aims of public school 
art educators are to be directed toward 
developing artistically sensitive citizens 
who are acquainted with the best which 
contemporary society has to offer in 
the realm of art, and who can apply 
understanding, judgment, and discrim- 
ination in purchasing these objects, art 
education itself must be based upon a 
broad background of appreciation of 
the arts which are currently being pro- 
duced in America. This appreciation 
should apply to the choice of house- 
hold objects such as stoves, refrigera- 
tors, tables, and chairs, or the choice of 
style of architecture, as well as to the 
ability to understand and enjoy con- 


1 Aubrey .A .Douglass, The American 
School System, New York, 1934, p. 10. 


2 Melvin Everett Haggerty, Art A Wa 
of Life, New York, 1340, 45. 


8 Faulkner, op.cit., pp. 9-22. 
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temporary expressions in paint and 
stone. 

Of course, this emphasis upon con- 
temporary American art should not be 
pressed to the point of excluding the 
arts of other nations and civilizations. 
The important point here is that it is 
more natural to arouse a genuine inter- 
est in art through a study of national 
contemporary contributions to the field 
than purely through a study of ancient 
art. Once this interest has been se- 
cured, it will be much easier to delve 
into the arts of the past, wherein one 
may study at leisure those early tradi- 
tions which have formed a background 
and basis for the arts of today. 


It must also be remembered that the 
appreciation of art—which, in the end, 
is the major aim in public school art— 
comes about through actual creative 
activity as well as through reading and 
looking at examples of art. This situa- 
tion presents the problem of the well- 
balanced public school art program 
which will provide children with many 
different types of art activity to meet 


the needs and abilities of many dif-- 


ferent types of children. Such a pro- 
gram calls for an art teacher of unusual 
abilities. Such a teacher should have 
(1) a broad cultural background, (2) 
genuine creative talent, (3) a working 
knowledge of child psychology, and 
(4) that peculiar ability to develop 
and make productive the creative tal- 
ents of others. Needless to say, such 


_a@ combination in its highest form, is 


rare indeed. There are scores of col- 
lege graduates, who, theoretically at 
least, possess a broad cultural back- 
ground. Many institutions devote most 
of their energies to this end. Likewise, 
there are numbers of talented students 
being graduated from art schools who 
are capable of producing art work of 
a high calibre. As to a knowledge of 
child psychology and that intangible 
quality which some people possess 
which inspires others to create, it may 
be contended that excellent ‘teachers 
are born, not made. But all will agree 
that actual study of child psychology 
and methods of teaching children, plus 
observation and actual teaching under 
the guidance of an experienced and 
successful art teacher will do much 
toward developing the ideal teacher of 
art. 
The teachers colleges of America 
and their respective art departments 
are making every effort today to meet 
the demands for well-trained teachers 
of art. Their realization of the im- 
portance in achieving a balance between 
theory and practice through the main- 
tenance of practice training schools in 
conjunction with courses in education, 
their high standards in the choice of 
faculties, and their development of art 
departments which place an emphasis 
upon courses which are directly related 
to the needs of the public school, place 
them in the front rank as sources for 
securing first rate teachers of art. 
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The Education of Art Teachers 
at Illinois State Normal University 


Grapys L. BARTLE* 


Every child has the right to experi- 
ence things which will enrich his life. 
Home and community should provide 
this heritage for him. Those who teach 
and guide him also should experience 
this richness of living. 

Among the many experiences which 
enrich life are those in the field of art. 
Though once considered a “frill” be- 
cause of the wide gap between art in 
the school and in life, art is becoming 
increasingly functional. This change is 
due in part to the vision of art educa- 
tors over a long period of years. As 
early as 1889, Dow recognized the 
need for art in life. The improvement 
is due partly to sincere thinking and 
research. A very interesting experi- 
mental study, sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation and the Carnegie 
Foundation, was carried on in the pub- 
lic schools of Owatonna, Minnesota. 
The project sought 

to discover the art interests and 

art needs of modern American 

life, and to fashion the school cur- 
riculum so that these needs and 
interests may be made effective de- 
terminants of educational prac- 
tice. 
The greater functionality of art is also 
due to a growing awareness on the 


*Assistant Professor of Art 


part of educators in fields other than 
art, and on the part of the layman in 
the community concerning the con- 
tributions that art can make to daily 
living. The art teacher is very fre- 
quently asked for help concerning 
home decoration, planning of costume, 
or a.school project. “I am going to 
buy some drapes for my living room. 
What kind do you think I should 
select?” “Will you help our class ar- 
range a bulletin board?” 


Art gives beauty and increased utili- 
tarianism to the objects people use. It 
involves creative thinking and expres- 
sion. It sensitizes and refines the emo- 
tional and intellectual appreciations. It 
gives us greater tolerance and under- 
standings of all peoples by virtue of 
the art expressions of the ages. 


Since art, then, is so valuable in 
daily living, administrators should 
make it possible for every child in the 
school system to experience it. During 
his elementary and secondary school- 
ing, the child can be encouraged, 
among other things, to continue his 
natural expression in art materials as 
well as in words. This ability will al- 
ways prove of great value. Have you 
ever experienced the urge to pick up 


1 Melvin E. Haggerty, Art a Way of Life, 


Minneapolis, 1935, p. 5. 
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pencil or chalk to help you explain 
something? Have you noticed how il- 
lustrations clarify the instructions given 
in newspapers for preparing tin cans 
and waste paper for collection? 

An effective art program in the 
schools requires teachers who are qual- 
ified to do the job in the best possible 
way. To meet such qualifications, an 
art teacher should have a broad gen- 
eral training, a participative profes- 
sional education, a sound foundation 
in art, and opportunities for personal 
and social development in a school and 
community conducive to the entich- 
ment of living. 

What do Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and the surrounding commu- 
nities have to offer prospective art 
teachers, and ultimately through them, 
to the youth and adults of the State of 
Illinois? 

Founded in 1857 for the purpose of 
preparing teachers for public schools, 
Illinois State Normal still in 1945 be- 
lieves that the necessity for profes- 
sionalization of teachers is as great, if 
not greater, than ever. Therefore, this 
University provides opportunities for 
the prospective teacher to study child 
growth and development, psychological 
bases and implications, the history, or- 
ganization and problems of the school, 
methods of teaching, as well as other 
courses relevant to the teaching pro- 
fession. It plans preliminary experi- 
ences in progressive stages — observa- 
tion in the training school, participa- 
tion, and actual teaching with expert 
guidance during the student’s four 
years of preparation. This professional 
training is as fundamental for the 


teacher of art as for the teacher in 
other fields. Some who teach art have 
not realized this fact sufficiently in ad- 
vance, but experience is substantiating 
the need, and progress is being made. 

In addition to professional training, 
a broad general education is basic for 
the teacher-to-be, regardless of the cur- 
riculum he selects. A teacher should 
have a comprehensive understanding 
of many aspects of life if he is to gain 
proper perspective. For this reason, 
Illinois State Normal University also 
incorporates in its core curriculum op- 
portunities for the development of a 
well-rounded personality and citizenry. 
A foundation in the correct use of 
English is a primary essential for all 
Americans, regardless of profession. 
An understanding and practice of the 
laws of hygiene and recreation pro- 
mote physical welfare. An acquaint- 
anceship in the realm of the arts pro- 
vides cultural values. The survey of 
science contributes an understanding 
of the physical world. The study of 
civilizations of all eras portrays the 
problems of the human world and 
throws light on the solution of con- 
temporary problems. 


Without such understandings of 
man’s development, environment, and 
achievement in the past, present, and 
projected future, a student interested 
in the study of art might become adept 
in the use of tools and materials but be 
unprepared to make any contributions 
of worth. An art student, however, 
who builds upon such a sound general 
and professional foundation, has fer- 
tile resources within him to draw on 
in his art expression. 
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The Art Department at this Uni- 
versity has planned its courses and 
their sequences very carefully and 
keeps them under constant scrutiny for 
possible betterment and progress. 
Alumni in the field also contribute 
valuable suggestions. The content of 
the courses provides for a thorough 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
art, and for as wide a range of experi- 
ences as is possible in all phases of 
att. For example, in the Pottery class, 
vases are designed, constructed, glazed 
and fired by the students so that they 
experience the .complete cycle and 
thereby gain great appreciation in addi- 
tion to the production and learning 
angles. 


Art courses are given not only for 
those majoring in Art Education, but 
also for prospective teachers in the 
divisions of Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Home Econom- 
ics, and Special Education. This wide 
offering is evidence of the recognized 
value of art in the life of the layman. 


Five class rooms are used at present 
for the art work in the college depart- 
ment. These rooms are sufficient for 
the duration. Among the first building 
plans of the University, however, are 
those for an enlarged and reconstructed 
physical set-up for the Art Depart- 
ment. Investigation and study of the 
situation are under way so that the art 
facilities may be conducive to great 
progress and efficiency. 


In the Training School the art work 
for the elementary grades is carried on 
in the respective rooms and adjoining 
workshops. The high school students 


have classes in the art room of the su- 
pervising teacher and critic. 

Because of the functional nature of 
art and the integration of work in the 
college and training school, class facili- 
ties are not limited to the college art 
rooms. Students often carry out their 
art problems in various grade rooms, 
offices, and classrooms of other de- 
partments. Bulletin board arrange- 
ments and notices in colored chalks on 
blackboards are examples of practical 
problems in actual school room situa- 
tions. 

Art work varies so much in nature 
that special room equipment is needed 
for the various types. Easels are sup- 
plied for painting. Adjustable desks 
are used for drawing and similar work. 
A combination work bench and desk 
has been provided for each student in 
metal crafts. And, of course, each me- 
dium and technique requires its pe- 
culiar tools and supplies, such as are 
used for silk-screening and block- 
printing. There is lantern and projector 
equipment, with slides and illustrative 
material, for use not only in apprecia- 
tion courses but also in other classes 
as well. The Department also has been 
building up a collection of large, fine 
reproductions of all periods. Several 
of these are framed and hang in the 
art rooms. 

Display space is a very important 
item in the teaching of art. The Art 
Department of Illinois State Normal 
University is fortunate in having ample 
bulletin board space in the art rooms 
and exhibit cases in the corridor. The 
foundation of the boards is celotex 
covered with monk’s cloth, interesting 
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in weave and neutral in color. This 
bulletin board space has many uses. It 


is convenient for thumbtacking up a 


student’s work momentarily for pur- 
poses of evaluation. It also gives op- 
portunity to display the work of each 
student upon completion of a prob- 
lem, so that individual solutions may 
be observed. A corner for the posting 
of current art notices and newspaper 
articles keeps students thinking con- 
temporarily. Some times fine prints 
may be shown. There are travelling ex- 
hibitions carefully planned with spe- 
cific educational intent. In fact, there 
are so many possibilities for creative 
planning that the bulletin board spaces 
are a continual challenge. 

The five large exhibit cases in the 
hali are glassed in. It is the practice 
of the Department to have a new ex- 
hibit each month. For the month of 
December this year the underlying 
philosophy was that students should 
realize artists are people. The theme 
was “Meet some of the artists who 
help to make your Christmas merry.” 
Each case was devoted to a particular 
artist. As much personal information 
as was available, such as photographs, 
correspondence, information concern- 
ing the education, interests, and phi- 
losophy of the artist, was included, as 
well as illustrations of his work. Stu- 
dents assisted’ with the collection and 
arrangement of the material, and made 
posters and signs with their original 
letter forms. 

The Palette Club, an art student or- 
ganization, provides a medium for so- 
cial and educational development of 
prospective teachers, regardless of cur- 


riculum, since the membership is open 
not only to majors but to any one in- 
terested. The following programs are 
suggestive of the scope of interests and 
values. At one of the meetings of the 
Club a staff member of the Foreign 
language Department told about her 
art study in Paris. Another time, a 
commercial artist explained and dem- 
onstrated the silk-screen process. A 
local marionette artist gave a very in- 
teresting program. .As a result of this 
discussion, the Club members are going 
to spend an evening making marion- 
ettes. The social highlight of the sea- 
son is the Beaux Arts Ball. This for- 
mal Ball has won the reputation of 
being one of the outstanding campus 
events because of the original ideas 
underlying decorations and entertain- 
ment and the achievement of beauty. 
At Homecoming time the Club spon- 
sors a Dessert Rendezvous in the art 
rooms for returning alumni. This 
event has proven valuable not only be- 
cause of the renewing of associations, 
but also because of the link formed be- 
tween the art alumni and the present 
student body. 


Toward the close of each year the 
student art exhibition and tea is held. 
This social event gives additional edu- 
cational and social advantages in plan- 
ning and arranging the exhibit and in 
organizing and in managing the tea 
and its amenities.. Last May the tea 
was given to honor Miss Clarissa Ela, 
who was a member of the University 
Art Department for forty years. She 
was not only a member of the staff 
but for a number of years was the 
whole staff. She believed that art was 
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a part of the life of the school and 
took an active part in making it func- 
tion. Her influence has been great in 
the field of art. This fact was evi- 
denced by the many people from near 
and far who came to honor her at the 
tea. 


In addition to the facilities of the 
Art Department proper, there are other 
important art opportunities offered the 
students elsewhere on the campus. 
Milner Gallery is one of the finest art 
assets. It has one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet of exhibit space. The walls 
have been constructed expressly for the 
hanging of pictures, and are covered 
with a cloth of coarse weave so that 
repeated nail holes will not be readily 
apparent. The cloth is a light grayed 
green, which color serves as an har- 
monious background for exhibits of 
many kinds. The Art Department 
shows a noteworthy exhibit each 
month in this Gallery. Personal ap- 
pearances are made and talks given at 
times by exhibiting artists. Very pleas- 
ant associations and acquaintances are 
made in this way. Gallery talks are 
also given by art specialists of Normal, 
Bloomington, and other cities. During 
the past two years, an exhibition has 
been jointly sponsored by the Bloom- 
ington Art Association and the Uni- 
versity Art Department once during 
the season. The Camera Club of 
Bloomington also cooperates in an an- 
nual exhibition of the prints of the 
Club in Milner Gallery. Art classes 
meet frequently in the Gallery. In 
connection with the work in the Fun- 
damentals of Art course, ‘Guest 
Nights” have been initiated. Each stu- 


dent invites several guests, to whom he 
acts as guide and consultant. They, in 
turn, acquire additional insight from 
the viewpoint of their guests. The 
Gallery is open during certain hours 
each week-day and Sunday. A grow- 
ing interest is noted on the part of the 
students and their families who come 
to visit, townspeople, and faculty. It 
is encouraging that many return for 
each exhibition. 

The ever-growing collection of art 
books in Milner Library is another 
campus facility. Here also is housed 
the Carnegie gift of fine art books. 
Milner Library also furnishes audio- 
visual education services in the micro- 
photography room. Silent or sound 
films, which may be selected from 
various sources, contribute very def- 
initely to the field of art education. 
Students may see how various artists 
work with certain media. Or, such 
films as We Are All Artists help all 
students to realize that art can be func- 
tional in the lives of every one. 

Art faculty and students also have 
the facilities of the Campus Broad- 
casting Station at their disposal. Pre- 
sentations are sometimes given by in- 
dividual staff members or students, or 
in various group combinations. One 
such program was given by the Pottery 
class, wherein they re-enacted in words 
their experiences in coming to school 
early one snowy morning to fire the 
vases they had made. These broad- 
casts are enjoyable and are very valu- 
able to the student, as well as being of 
interest to the radio audience. This 


method is a vital means of bringing. 


art into the homes. 
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Opportunities for art experiences 
are given by the Speech Department. 
The applying of make-up, the design- 
ing of stage settings, and the possibili- 
ties of lighting are practical now and 
when the student becomes responsible 
for such activities in any community. 


The Entertainment Board of the 
University plans for diversified inter- 
ests. Well-known artists, such as 
Angna Enters, Grant Wood, and 
Thomas Benton have been here. 


Not only is the University campus 
rich in opportunities for the study and 
experience of art, but the communities 
of Normal and Bloomington offer rich 
fields for furthering art interests. Art 
in the churches gives opportunity for 
inspiration and beauty. The city libra- 
ries are art-minded. They frequently 
plan exhibitions and programs in this 
field. There is a cooperative bond be- 
tween the art departments of the pub- 
lic and parochial schools and the two 
colleges in Normal and Bloomington 
in serving and promoting community 
art interests. 

Strong influences in the furthering 
of art in the community are due to 
various organizations. The Blooming- 
ton Art Association has been active 
over a period of many years. Under 
its efficient leaders and membership, 
many fine exhibitions are brought to 
Withers Gallery in Bloomington. The 
yearly programs include personal ap- 
pearances and talks by artists and gal- 
lery teas, which afford the opportunity 
for meeting the artist. Each spring the 
McLean County Amateur Exhibit is 
sponsored. This exhibit gives the com- 


munity a chance to see what local ama- 
teur artists are accomplishing. 

The Camera Club of Bloomington 
also contributes much to the art knowl- 
edges and interests of the community. 
The organization is active and pro- 
gressive. The members are generous 
in helping and in sharing their experi- 
ences with fellow artists, and are gen- 
erous in exhibiting their prints. 

The communities of Normal and 
Bloomington have many producing 
artists in a variety of fields, such as 
painting, drawing, photography, mak- 
ing of pottery, jewelry, and marion- 
ettes. Many of the artists have won 
distinctive recognition in the world of 
art. 

In addition to producing artists, the 
community is unusually rich in its pa- 
trons of the arts, who contribute so 
vitally to the use of art in every day 
living. Here art functions in the gal- 
leries, in the schools, in the homes and 
in the places of business. There are 
many originals which have been pur- 
chased by the Bloomington Art As- 
sociation and hang in Withers Library. 
Valuable collections of textiles and 
other art objects have been secured 
through travel in all parts of the 
world. Original prints and paintings 
are found in various homes. A very 
notable contribution has been the pur- 
chase and hanging of originals in one 
of the department stores of Bloom- 
ington. In this way, art reaches people 
who perhaps felt before that they had 
no interest in it. 

All of these resources and advan- 
tages mean that each art student who 
is preparing at Illinois State Normal 
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University for the profession of teach- 
ing has a very great opportunity for a 
sound general, professional, and spe- 
cialized education, not only in theory 
but also in observation and practice. 
They mean that each student goes out 
into the field with a sense of greater 
security because of the concrete ex- 
periences he has had. They mean that 
each student has been given an op- 
portunity to build and live a more en- 
tiched life. He has had the advantages 
of good art books. He has visited the 
studios of many artists through the 
medium of educational films. He has 
heard artists speak and has come to 
know them personally. These and 
manifold other contacts have enabled 
him to gain a better understanding of 
the whole of life. 

All of these resources and advan- 
tages at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity also mean much to the communi- 


ties into which our art teachers go. 
They mean that, insofar as prospective 
teachers have had many rich experi- 
ences here, they have much to offer the 
communities to which they go and will 
be able to work with the people for 
better things. They will know where 
exhibits may be secured, how they are 
hung, and how they can be shared by 
all members of the community. 

These resources and advantages at 
Illinois State Normal University wil! 
also matter greatly in the lives of the 
children to be instructed by these 
trained art teachers. To the degree to 
which the art student has lived the rich 
life and understands his profession 
through study and experience, to that 
degree will he guide the child to 
greater achievements and to a greater 
awareness of the richness that art can 
add to his own life, to his home, and 
to his community. 
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Development of Art Education 
in the United States 


ALICE R. OcLE* 


In one sense, the first art classrooms 
in this country were the workshops of 
the colonial craftsmen. There, boys 
worked as apprentices of the gold and 
silversmiths, the printers, and the 
workers in leather. In that time, boys 
who wished to paint or to study sculp- 
ture and architecture were sent to Eu- 
rope for instruction. It was not until 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the needs were strong enough 
to start a movement for art education 
in this country. As this field of learn- 
ing is understood today, that early 
training can hardly be called art educa- 
tion, since it consisted of instruction 
only in drawing. Professional painters 
taught drawing for vocational reasons; 
it was taught to young ladies and gen- 
tlemen as an attribute of culture. Al- 
though few students were affected di- 
rectly by this approach to art through 
drawing, it was of great significance 
because it set certain goals of achieve- 
ment and a pattern of teaching meth- 
ods that have persisted in art education 
until the last two decades. 

The first public school programs of 
art were established in the middle of 
the century and were patterned on 
those which had been developed by 
the artists and “cultural dabblers” in 


*Assistant Professor of Art 


art. By the end of the century, most 
large cities had incorporated a pro 
gram of drawing, design, and color in 
their schools. Its justification was art 
for art's sake. This philosophy became 
the accepted basis of art education in 
the minds of laymen and educators 
alike. Sallie B. Tannahill summarizes 
this type of art program thus: 

Ideas of the teacher were imposed 
upon children. 

Subject matter was limited and 
logically arranged by the teacher. 

Art was an isolated subject, car- 
tied on independently of other 
school work or child interest. 

Technique was the chief aim. 

* The teacher was a teacher of fine 
arts, not a teacher of children. 

Devices were used to get uniform 
results. Even the teacher’s drawings 
were copied. Adult perfection was 
the standard of achievement. 

The results were static, with a 
lifeless quality of expression. The 
child became repressed and dull. He 
lost interest in art, or became a copy- 
ist. He lost his independence and 
courage in thinking. 

Such a program was certain of chal- 
lenge in a culture that was rapidly 
changing and in an educational sys- 
tem that was changing its philosophy 
of learning. If the drawing courses 
were to remain in the curriculum of 
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the pubic schools that were educating 
the increasing numbers of children of 
agrarian settlers in the West and of 
thousands of immigrant - industrial 
workers as well as the sons and daugh- 
ters of old Colonial families, these 
courses must have other justification 
than art for art's sake. The taxpayer 
wanted to see some practical results 
from his dollars spent. He wanted cul- 
ture for his children, but he wanted 
something more also. Another factor 
which brought critical attention to the 
art program at the turn of the century 
was the increased knowledge of human 
behavior. Psychological research was 
showing the importance of considering 
the characteristics of children in rela- 
tion to the learning process. Making 
use of the new discoveries, experimen- 
tal schools abroad and in this country 
began re-organizing their courses of 
study and methods of teaching. As a 
result, the child-centered school 
emerged in the 1920's. A third influ- 
ence was also instrumental in making 
changes in the art curriculum. Artists 
all over the art world were breaking 
away from the slavish imitation of the 
classic arts in an effort to express and 
serve the industrial culture that had 
come with the machine. 


Alert leaders in art education, inter- 
preting these facts and events, began 
the study of public school art prac- 
tices in the light of the needs of grow- 
ing children and the function of art in 
the school program. Those early pi- 
oneers in the field thought little of the 
responsibilities of art education in 
twentieth century society. However, 
this goal grew naturally as educators 


analyzed the consumer needs of citi- 
zens. These new concepts of art edu- 
cation resulted in changes in the 
courses of study. The scope of draw- 
ing subjects was enlarged, and, in some 
schools, a limited amount of hand- 
work was offered. The growing im- 
portance of correlating subjects gave 
impetus to the first significant changes 
in the thinking of school administra- 
tors regarding the place of art in the 
curriculum. For example, the more ob- 
vious correlations between art and do- 
mestic art, and between art and manual 
training were encouraged. These first 
attempts in correlation were very im- 
portant, not because they were extreme- 
ly successful, but because they repre- 
sented a definite change in viewpoint 
toward art education. They pointed 
the way for progress in relating art 
techniques and knowledge to other 
subjects and represented one of the 
first attempts to consider the develop- 
ment of the child rather than the pro- 
duction of art objects. 


With the realization that art was a 
means of furthering the total growth 
of the child came the equally signifi- 
cant concept that art was important for 
every child. Since children vary great- 
ly in their interests, capacities for 
learning and appreciation, and their 
abilities to work in different media, it 
was evident that they did not all profit 
from similar art experiences or planned 
lessons. It was also recognized as true 
that all children would have need of 
consumer art knowledge, and that only 
a small percent of them would follow 
art careers that required technical 
skills. For these reasons, teachers in 
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the more progressive systems in various 
parts of the country revised their art 
curricula for elementary children. The 
goals, methods of teaching, media, and 
activities with which they experimented 
differed widely, but all were placing 
emphasis on the child rather than the 
product. 

Professor Cizech’s school in Vienna 
influenced greatly a group that was 
emphasizing freedom of expression in 
a variety of materials. Frederick Bon- 
ser and Mrs. Lois C. Mossman of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, promoted another plan. Through 
an analysis of the consumer needs and 
the interests and abilities of children 
of different age ‘levels, they organized 
a program based primarily on the 
crafts and industrial arts. At the same 
time, other art teachers were develop- 
ing curricula in which they sought to 
increase the appreciation of both fine 
and industrial arts through study of the 
great art of the past. With the develop- 
ment of the activity programs of the 
last ten years, still another approach to 
art education has been made. This at- 
tempt purposes to integrate art in the 
whole school program as a means of 
enriching the units of subject matter 
in all areas. Exponents of these pro- 
grams have developed many methods 
of procedure in a great variety of media 
and activities. Some have proved to be 
of little value but many have been vital 
in their contributions to the growth of 
the mental, physical, social, and emo- 
tional welfare of the children. 

It should not be assumed from the 
preceding discussion that art education 
is universal throughout the country, or 


that all those schools that have art pro- 
gtams have adopted progressive ones, 
It is important to take a long view of 
the growth accomplished in the one 
century, during which art education has 
grown from nothing in the public 
schools to the valuable place it now 
has in making contributions to the total 
growth and adjustment of childrea in 
modern society. 

Although the secondary schools have 
held to courses in drawing and design 
longer than the elementary schools, 
they too have made notable progress 
in developing functional art programs 
in a few states and in certain cities. 
However, it is true that in general the 
high schools have not reached as large 
a percentage of their total enrollment 
as have the elementary schools. The 
great stress on technical skills that is 
still prevalent in many non-technical 
schools in small systems is question- 
able. In the larger schools, where there 
are classes of students who wish to fol- 
low art professions and vocations, this 
emphasis may be justifiable for those 
students. For other students in these 
schools and those in smaller schools, 
the consumer needs of the pupils are 
not often adequately met. Such needs 
should be given first consideration in 
the organization of art programs. To- 
day as never before high school cur- 
ticula in all areas are being challenged 
because of weaknesses that war condi- 
tions are bringing to light among 
young people. According to many ser- 
ious thinkers, the arts may play an im- 
portant role in helping to stabilize 
teen-age pupils emotionally. Now and 
during the postwar period of re-ad- 
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justment, high school teachers may 
serve their communities well by co- 
operating with youth organizations and 
other civic groups in planning inter- 
esting and practical activities for young 
people to pursue in school and during 
leisure time. 


Teachers and administrators in edu- 
cation have not been alone in further- 
ing art education in this country. In 
industry, designers have shown the 
worth of art in products for the con- 
sumer. Research in medicine and psy- 
chiatry demonstrates the therapeutic 
values of art for physical and mental 
health. Directors of art museums have 
expanded and improved their service 
facilities that help to meet vocational, 
educational, and leisure needs of so- 
ciety. They have actively cooperated 
with schools, business, and industry in 
discovering and interpreting the func- 
tional art needs of society, while con- 
tinuing to exhibit and encourage in- 
terest in great works of fine art. State, 
sectional, and national art associations 
have exerted great influence during 
the last twenty years in achieving unity 
of purpose among teachers and super- 
visors for study of ways to further 
progressive programs of art. Federal, 
state and city governments have on 
humerous occasions encouraged art by 
granting commissions to artists for 
works in public buildings. Several phil- 
anthropic foundations have contributed 
large sums of money for community 
experiments and projects in art. Many 
colleges and universities have received 
valuable gifts of reference and illustra- 
tive materials. 


Today an art conscious public is in- 
creasingly interested in art education 
for its children. It is no longer satis 
fied with drawing and painting alone. 
It sees value in a great variety of ex- 
periences in many media that increase 
the student's ability to select with dis- 
crimination well designed articles for 
personal use, to use leisure time in con- 
structive art activities, to share respon- 
sibility for beautifying his home, to 
think creatively — in general, to act in 
the innumerable ways that individuals 
may who have rich and functioning 
understanding of art as man’s expres- 
sion of his culture. 


Lest the impression be given that all 
children in this country have access to 
well balanced art experiences, it must 
be stated that such is not the case. A 
very large percentage of children in 
rural districts have no organized in- 
struction. In many urban areas insuffi- 
cient time is given to develop satis- 
factory programs. There has never been 
an adequate staff of well prepared 
teachers and supervisors to carry on a 
full time program in all the schools. 
The present shortage of teachers has 
checked further expansion in the field. 
It is a hopeful sign and a real test of 
the recognized values of art for chil- 
dren, to note that, during such a peri- 
od, there has not been the great 
amount of elimination of art programs 
by administrators that occurred during 
and following the last war. It is also 
significant to note the importance that 
military authorities place on the thera- 
peutic value of the arts and crafts in 
their training programs for workers in 
vocational therapy. 
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The trend in art education today is 
toward the establishment of art pro- 
grams based on experiences that fur- 
ther the normal healthy growth of chil- 
dren — physical, intellectual, social, 
emotional —, on activities that pre- 
pare every individual to be an intelli- 
gent consumer, and on the esthetic 
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problems which any responsible citizen 
meets in the enjoyment and improve- 
ment of the culture in which he lives. 
Briefly stated, art educators and others 
interested in art are working to pro- 
duce thinking, feeling, acting citizens 
for a democratic society. 
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Art Teachers den In Demand 


JoHN W. CaRRINGTON* 


Superintendents and principals of el- 
ementary schools and high schools like 
to have on their faculty at least one 
teacher who has had special training 
for teaching art. This situation holds 
true in small schools with three or four 
teachers as well as in schools with 
many teachers on the faculty. Art is 
a subject that all schools want in their 
course of study. Some schools want 
art teachers who can teach other sub- 


jects. Some schools want teachers — 


who spend their entire time teaching 
art. Other schools want art teachers 
who can demonstrate to the regular 
classroom teachers how the latter can 
give their own instruction in art. Some 
schools want art teachers who spend 
their entire time in supervising and 
promoting the art program. 

It migat be well to consider the 
supply of art teachers on a national 
scaie and their success in securing 
positions. The National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association made a 
study of the supply of teachers being 
graduated from seventy-nine teachers 
colleges in 1943.1 A total number of 
9237 graduates from these teachers 
colleges were available and qualified 
to teach. Of these 9237 graduates, 
only 142 were trained as art teachers. 
Of these 142 graduates, 24 were men 
and 118 were women. This report 


*Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments. 


shows also that the percentage of 
these graduates prepared to teach art 
who obtained teaching positions was 
higher than graduates prepared to 
teach biology, English, sociology, 
Spanish, and speech, and about the 
same percentage as for teachers of 
French, geography, history, and social 
studies. In other words, the oppor- 
tunities for teachers of art to secure 
a position are equal to or better than 
those for teachers of academic subjects. 

The record of the placement offices 
of two teachers colleges in Illinois will 
give further information relative to 
the supply of art teachers and the calls 
for art teachers. In the ten years from 
1935 to 1944, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, 
graduated 23 teachers with degrees in 
art. During the ten year period, this 
teachers college received 80 calls for 
high school teachers of art.2 In a 
comparative ten year period, the 
Bureau of Appointments at Illinois 
State Normal University graduated 69 
with degrees in art and received 100 
calls for straight art teachers. These 
figures indicate only one thing, namely, 
that the calls for art teachers exceed 
the supply of teachers who are def- 
initely trained to teach art. 


1E. W. Goetch, Tenth Annual Teacher 
Placement Survey, Cedar Falls, lowa,1944. 
2Ten-year Summary Report of Bureau of 
Teacher Placement, arleston, Illinois, 
1935-1944. 
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The picture is not complete, how- 
ever, unless other factors are taken 
into consideration, factors that deter- 
mine the possibility of securing posi- 
tions by graduates whose major work 


is in art. It was stated earlier that all 
elementary and high schools want 
teachers who can teach art. Many 
schools are not financially able to em- 
ploy a full time teacher of art. Some 
schools do not have a large enough 
enrollment to keep one teacher profit- 
ably busy in teaching only art. They 
need teachers who can teach art as 
well as other subjects. For example, 
in the last five years the Bureau of 
Appointments at Illinois State Normal 
University has received the following 
calls for art teachers: 


Art alone 70 
Art and music 65 
Art and elementary subjects 45 
Art and home economics 17 
Art and English 18 


Art and girls’ physical education 12 
Art and social science 7 
Art and library 4 
Art and speech 2 
Art and industrial arts 2 
Art and science 1 
Art and biology 1 
Art and geography 1 
Art and coaching—physical 


education 1 
Art and mathematics 1 
Art and general science 1 


These facts would indicate that stu- 
dents majoring in art should always 
select a second teaching field in order 
for them to increase their opportun- 


ities for securing positions when they 
are graduated. The best subjects 
to select for a second teaching field 
from the standpoint of securing a po- 
sition are indicated in the preceding 
list by the number of calls for each 
combination of teaching subjects. 
Most teacher education institutions re- 
quire that majors in any subject pre- 
pare themselves to teach in a second 
field. Teachers who have prepared 
themselves to teach art will eventually 
probably want to teach only art. Oc- 
casionally beginning teachers have this 
possibility, but such positions usually 
are available only to teachers who 
have had two or more years of ex- 
perience and who have a master’s 
degree. 

If anyone is thinking of preparing 
himself to be an art teacher or of ad- 
vising a high school student to be- 
come an art teacher, it is hoped that 
these statements above will be of 
some help to him. Schools do want 
art teachers. Good art teachers have 
always been able to secure positions 
at the time of their graduation. The 
writer believes that art teachers are as 
essential in a public education program 
as other special teachers. Teachers of 
art make a real contribution to the 
growth and development of children. 
Their opportunities for securing a po- 
sition, in depressions or boom periods, 
are as good as those for any other 
type of specially trained teachers. 
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The Integration of Art with 
the School Program 


Mary ROUGHLY PARKER* 


Is art given a place of importance 
in every school program? Since there 
is a need for art in every subject and 
every school situation, it is impossible 
to leave art out. Specialists in art are 
needed just as much as highly trained 
teachers of geography, science, or ath- 
letics. Too often art, when misused by 
the untrained teacher, develops poor 
instead of good taste. The lives of 
people, their interests, their history, 
their emotions and their intellectual 
development are so closely bound up 
with art training that intelligent educa- 
tors should certainly provide for the 
proper development of art in the pub- 
lic school. 

Without a doubt, one of the most 
valuable aspects of art teaching is its 
development of fine characteristics in 
the child. In order to be successful, 
an art project must be a carefully 
planned procedure of logical steps. It 
can allow for no fuzzy thinking. The 
child must learn to think through a 
problem and not to depend on trial 
and error. Cooperation is developed in 
the group project, and as such is an in- 
tegral part of present day educational 
procedure. Children must share ideas, 
plan together, divide materials, and 
carry the project through to comple- 
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tion. Originality, which is sadly lack- 
ing in most school subjects, must be 
encouraged. Imagination, the source of 
the best literature, art, and music and 
of the greatest scientfic progress, is 
fostered and bears fruit in art train- 
ing, especially in providing a legiti- 
mate and necessary emotional outlet 
for the child. Feelings suppressed in 
one direction crop out in another. In 
drawing, the child may express emo- 
tions he needs to release, even though 
at times such release might seem to be 
caried too far, as in the case of air- 
planes or battles. After all, one may be 
able to interpret the child through his 
art work. 

Another value of art is the thera- 
peutic one, — certainly not to be over- 
looked in the well-rounded program. 
A true integration takes place here, in 
that the mental health of the child is 
benefited. The maladjusted child often 
finds his forte in art. The results need 
not be remarkable; they need be satis- 
factory only to him. The pupil who 
finds it difficult to express himself 
orally may be able to do so beautifully 
with pictures. Art is really another 
means of graphic expression. The pro- 
verbial bad boy can become a veritable 
lamb when he is creating a clay model 
of his dog or of some object according 
to his fancy. Here the trained teacher 
can bring about marvels. She will know 
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when to teach daisies and buttercups 
and when to introduce some really lusty 
subject matter. Discipline problems be- 
come less troublesome when teachers 
recognize that children must be pro- 
vided with many emotional outlets. 

Research is necessary in order to por- 
tray correctly historical and scientific 
subjects. A child’s knowledge of social 
sciences, therefore, can often be in- 
creased through art expression. His in- 
terests grow to the extent that often his 
independent study leads to an enjoy- 
able use of leisure time. This result is 
of prime importance in society as a 
solution for junior delinquency today. 
Some city councils have organized 
craft centers available to youngsters 
who would otherwise run the streets. 
The officials realize the value of crea- 
tive expression and of research both in 
ideas and in manipulation of mate- 
rials. 

Manipulative ability, so necessary to 
healthy living, is in its element in art. 
Materials from the most reasonable to 
the more costly become to the child a 
precious object that he has created. The 
development of muscular control and 
of ingenuity can hardly be measured. 
Industrial arts and homemaking pro- 
vide a similar development. Where it 
is possible, the planning of an object 
so that it will be beautiful as well as 
useful provides a natural tie-up of art 
with those subjects. There is no good 
reason why a parent should accept an 
unattractive gift made at school. An 
artistically planned object is worth the 
time spent on it. The teacher should 
see that the manipulative urge is put to 
good account. 


Appreciation, a quality much to be 
desired in any individual, is one of 
the prime objectives of an art pro- 
gram. A child manipulates materials 
and produces something. Because of 
his experiences, he realizes the proc- 
esses and the difficulties encountered 
in the making of a masterpiece. His 
enjoyment of his own work fortunate- 
ly is not diminished for he can under- 
stand and respect more readily what is 
fine and truly beautiful through his 
new experience. Appreciation, too, has 
an added value in bringing about good 
citizenship. Public buildings, works in 
museums, and community projects will 
be in safer hands when they are pro- 
moted and cared for by those who ap- 
preciate their value. There will tend to 
be little vandalism and wiser invest- 
ment of public money when a proper 
appreciation has been developed. What 
better place to teach this appreciation 
than in the school? 

The child can also be aided by art 
in matters of clothing. With even a 
limited wardrobe, a child can be well 
dressed if he knows what colors, values 
and lines to combine. He soon devel- 
ops surprisingly good taste about cloth- 
ing, table arrangement, room decora- 
tion, and the like. Children even in 
the primary grades are aware of this 
type of appreciation. 

Through all these and many other 
phases of art the school, the child, and 
the community as a whole benefit. Fur- 
ther, in every subject art problems are 
solved. In science, well-arranged dis- 
plays and notebooks, diagrams and de- 
tailed drawings, explanatory charts 
with good lettering, and even imagi- 
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native drawings of natural phenomena 
are needed. In history, the student may 
draw and paint from historical events, 
model ships, and do research. Good 
proportion in book ends, shelves, bird 
houses and the like can be planned in 
art class so that these projects will be 
ready for construction in workshop or 
homemaking. The close relationship of 
art with nature is obvious. The lines of 
growth of leaves, trees, and flowers 
are a basis for good design. The color 
of butterflies can be carried over into 
costume and schemes for decoration. 
Proper mounting and page arrange- 
ment are part of art training. The in- 
terpretation of natural forms in an 
original way, whether it be landscape 
or design, is accepted in one form or 
another in nearly every school. 

The similarities between music and 
art can also become a source of enjoy- 
ment. Rhythm, harmony, unity and 
dominance characterize both of them. 
Color is related to mood in music. 
Children express in color and design 
the mood and tempo of music when 
they are given a chance to paint to 
music. The results are not realistic, but 
neither is music. Such an effort touches 
the emotions and imagination. Pictures 
should not be required to resemble 
photographs but should express what 
the individuals feel. Often, then, pic- 
tures are abstract designs similar to the 
theme of a musical composition. Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia is an example of such 
a relationship. 

The desire to share with others de- 
velops in the art class. Children make 
gifts to give parents at holiday seasons, 
— gifts that should be attractive and 


not ones that must be accepted as such 
just because a child has made them. 
Table decorations, the wrapping of 
packages with hand-made papers, and 
suitable choice of gifts come within 
the art field. Good taste may be devel- 
oped in these matters. 


The question now arises whether it 
is possible for the classroom teacher 
to teach art successfully. She can do so 
to some extent if she has a good back- 
ground in art, such as is given in any 
well-organized teachers college. She 
can guide her pupils intelligently. But, 
just as there are specialists in other 
subjects, so there should be one em- 
ployed in art. One person cannot be 
highly trained in all fields. 

It is most important that admin- 
istrators have the correct concept of the 
purpose of art in the public school. 
Certainly it was not meant to be used 
spasmodically and frantically for spe- 
cial displays for visitors and parent 
teachers meetings. The growth of the 
child in skills and appreciation is the 
important thing. It seems that the sub- 
ject most neglected by the average 
school board is the one most needed to 
make children’s work presentable for 
inspection. If daily problems are solved 
in a pleasing manner, any work can 
be used. Every child’s work should be 
displayed at the same time, as a demo- 
cratic procedure. Parents need to be 
educated to the belief that original 
work is valuable and should be taught 
to abhor copywork. This type of edu- 
cation would relieve the teacher and 
help her to plan the art program in a 
truly progressive manner. 

Art must tie up with a child’s in- 
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terests, the things he is studying, out- 
side activities, or objects he wishes to 
construct. Not every boy and girl wants 
to draw a daffodil in spring. His heart 
might be set on a dinosaur. This sug- 
gestion does not mean that the teacher 
should turn the child loose without in- 
struction. That procedure would be 
foolish. But a wise teacher will make 
art lessons count in the total learning 
situation, This statement does not in- 
dicate that art is a hand maiden of 
other subjects. There is a place to 
draw the line. It does mean that art 
can go hand in hand with the program 
as a whole in order to augment and 
improve it. 

All schools can afford an art pro- 
gtam. Materials often cost less per 
pupil than supplies for other subjects. 
Manila, newsprint, and Kraft papers 
are cheap; so are chalk and powdered 
paint. Clay can be moistened and used 


again. The ingenious teacher can use 
scraps of materials to great advantage. 
Any money spent on art supplies pays 
doubly in increased skills, knowledge, 
and wholesome pride in original work. 
Even small school systems can afford 
an art teacher, because he could take his 
place as home room teacher. The prin- 
cipal would be more than repaid for 
his efforts at departmentalizing in 
order to have a specialist in the art 
field. 

Good business demands that invest- 
ments pay. Art brings in satisfying 
dividends. The happiness and satis- 
faction of children grow out of work 
well done. Leisure time activities are 
taught. The community and home 
benefit and the school program as a 
whole is improved. The real teacher 
can truthfully say that art is indispen- 
sable. 
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The Business of Teaching Art 


MarRIon C, ALLEN* 


In modern society, the art educator 
who wants to do a good job is <on- 
fronted with the herculean task of 
acting as a link among his own school 
system, the consumer element in so- 
ciety as a whole (the layman), and 
the producers of art (the professional 
artists). Unfortunately, these three 
groups are governed more by centrif- 
ugal that centripital force, and what 
should be a unifying process becomes 
a feat in short division! The art 
educator is not entirely to blame, if, 
in self-defense, he turns his back on 
the consumer and producer alike and 
concentrates on his own school-system. 

But, when he does, society suffers. 
Art becomes a pigeon-holed subject— 
something between the teacher and 
the pupils—divorced from the outside 
world. The result is a non-funtion- 
ing art program, an unsuccessful 
teacher, and another black mark 
against the argument for teaching art 
in the public schools. 

The business of teaching art, like 
any other business, is a matter of co- 
operation. The art teacher needs the 
support of the community; the com- 
munity and society in general need 
the art teacher far more than they 
realize. Like any other business, too, 
the business of teaching art can be 
evaluated in terms of profit in dollars 
and cents, in community profits and 
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losses, in consumer education and con- 
trol of supply and demand. 

This phase of art teaching is one 
that the average business man does 
not clearly comprehend, but is one 
that he needs to comprehend. Often 
the business man makes up the major- 
ity group on school boards. The opin- 
ion that many business men hold, that 
art in the schools is a frill and a 
hobby, though it is fallacious, never- 
theless carries weight. Since the de- 
cision for or against an art program 
in the schools is often in their hands, 
the job of selling art education to 
these people is an important part of 
an art teacher's work. 

Since social economy is based upon 
the laws of supply and demand, the 
improvement of quality is one of the 
criteria of both social and technolog- 
ical progress. The increase in the 
supply of products high in art quality 
will come only as a result of a demand 
for them. And the demand for them 
will come only from an education 
which includes the teaching of art 
knowledge and the giving of oppor- 
tunities for making choices with refer- 
ence to definite standards. Hence, the 
art teacher and the art program in the 
public schools are directly at the root 
of good consumer choices. 

The average person has no idea of 
how much he and society at large lean 
upon the use of art processes in gen- 
eral production. Scarcely anything 
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made by the hands of men or by 
machines can be produced without 
some processes of art or the employ- 
ment of a specialist in some field of 
art to design, make, and ornament the 
object as well as to design any tools 
or machines needed in its manufac- 
ture. 

A dollars-and-cents evaluation of an 
art program in the schools may not, 
in the first superficial analysis, take 
into account the importance of im- 
provement in the quality of goods 
produced for the purpose of social 
improvement or for esthetic satisfac- 
tion. But such an evaluation is forced 
to do so in the light of a consideration 
of the facts presented in the following 
overview of the situation. 

Appearance as an Economic Factor 

Appearance has been found to be 
the second most important selling 
factor in both wholesale and retail 
goods, whether they be cars, houses, 
furniture, clothing or cooking uten- 
sils. Price is the first factor, of course, 
and always will be. 

In 1926 Henry Ford said, “I 
wouldn't give five cents for all the 
art in the world!” But, a few years 
later, competition in appearances 
forced him to shut down his produc- 
tion for a whole year and spend 
twenty million dollars to change the 
appearance of the technically good 
“Model T” Ford into a car which 
could compete in beauty with other 
cars in the lower-priced field, cars that 
were smaller and lighter models of the 
expensive cars designed by competent 
artists. This experience wrought such 
a change in Ford’s attitude toward art 


that he acquired the Wayside Inn, 
made famous by Longfellow, and spent 
thousands of dollars restoring it and 
making it into a museum of the early 
American arts. 

As long ago as August, 1928, the 
Atlantic Monthly carried an article 
entitled “Beauty The New Tool of 
Business,” in which the work of super- 
visors and teachers of art was shown 
to have had a definite and important 
relation to more effective commercial 
methods. 

Appearance has grown to be a point 
of active competition between firms 
manufacturing similar products, espec- 
ially in the matter of packaging. Sev- 
eral industries have secured the serv- 
ices of well-known artists (for thump- 
ing good prices) to design their pack- 
ages, and have considered this expense 
a good investment. The result is that 
many American commodities for every- 
day use come in packages that are 
collectors’ items. The high cost of 
securing the artists and making up the 
package has to have an eventual dol- 
lar-and-cents value to the manufacturer 
or he would never become too much 
involved with the expense. 

The important field of the packag- 
ing of goods is only one example of 
the commercial value of art. An ef- 
ficient real estate dealer will assure a 
home owner that two or three hundred 
dollars’ worth of landscaping by a 
trained landscape specialist will add 
from five hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars to the value of a house and its 
grounds. Moreover, an old house, 
well kept up and nicely landscaped, 
will often sell for a better return on 
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the original investment than a newer 
house which stands starkly amid un- 
planted surroundings. 

Most people, when they think about 
it at all, believe that art functions for 
them in a very much limited way: 
architects and sculptors who are neces- 
sary for buildings and monuments, 
and painters and illustrators who pro- 
duce pictures for galleries and homes, 
and enliven periodicals with illustra- 
tions and cartoons. When discussing 
the matter, they will hasten to add 
that they really do not know anything 
at all about art—a statement that is 
true—but they know what they like! 
—a statement that is not true. at all, 
as witness the many mistakes made in 
selection from the standpoint of 
satisfaction ! 

Satisfaction as an Economic Factor 

A discriminating consumer is one 
who has the technical information and 
the art knowledge that enables him to 
evaluate the worth to him of the 
things he buys. It is only through a 
combination of these two knowledges 
and an understanding of their inter- 
dependent functioning, that any per- 
son is able to produce a satisfactory 
environment for himself. 

It is impossible to examine all the 
varieties of situations in which de- 
sirable consumer education is required, 
but a few examples taken from com- 
monplace experiences will suffice for 
illustration. A married couple, when 
furnishing their home, purchase a 
desk for their living-room. The desk 
they choose is well-made of beautiful 
wood. It is an authentic, traditional 


style, and has fine proportions. It is 
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a lovely thing in the store. It is still 
a lovely thing in itself when they get 
it home, but it is scaled too large for 
their particular living-room. Scale is 
an item they have never taken into 
account since they do not know any- 
thing about it and have never had 
any education that helps them to place 
objects beautifully in a given space 
and in nice relation to other objects. 
They know something is wrong, but 
they do not know what, or why. They 
do not get the expected pleasure or 
satisfaction out of it, or use it as much 
as they had planned. Eventually, one 
of three things happens: they give it 
away, they sell it, or they keep it and 
continue to dislike it. In any case, 
they have suffered a financial loss 
through lack of art information. 

As another example, let the assump- 
tion be made that the desk was, by 
virtue of good luck, scaled correctly 
for the room in which it was to be 
used. The purchasers are pleased 
with it and place in conspicuously in 
a position to show it off. Somehow 
it does not look as well as they had 
expected. They do not know that, 
being a tall desk, it is necessary to 
place it so that it strikes a balance 
with the tall vertical openings of the 
doors and windows. They only know 
that they do not like it where it is. 
They keep shoving it around, until, 
through trial and error, it gets into a 
position where it clicks into place like 
a piece in a jig-saw puzzle. But 
months may be wasted getting it 
there. 

Any woman will admit that a hat 
or dress that she does not want is an 
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extravagance at any price. And yet 
most women do not know instinctively 
what looks best on themselves. The 
articles they admire in the shops are 
the ones that would be becoming to 
the person they would like to be. 
When they buy these articles and start 
wearing them, they are disappointed 
in the resulting effects. A little sound 
art education mixed in with the three 
R’s would save American women mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Things 
which do not satisfy esthetically are 
disliked, and consequently are seldom 
worn out. Some excuse is usually 
found for disposing of them. 

Satisfaction resulting from suitabil- 
ity has more than an economic impli- 
cation, however. It is an important 
psychological factor in successful liv- 
ing and well-adjusted personality. 

Art knowledge is as important to 
men as it is to women. Even though 
a man is engaged in a business dealing 
with intangibles, he still has daily re- 
course to art products and art pro- 
ducers. His desk and office furniture, 
his fountain pen and his letter-heads, 
the advertising done by his firm, all 
imply industrial or commercial art. 
His tie, his suit, his socks, his hand- 
kerchief are designed by textile artists. 
But how does he know that he has 
made a wise and attractive combina- 
tion of these items when he has fin- 
ished dressing in the morning? He 
doesn’t! Often he relies upon the 
judgment of some one else to approve 
him, and that judgment may be no 
better than his own, if the person con- 
sulted had no better opportunities for 
art education than he had. 


A very vulnerable point in the per- 
sonal armor of the average person is 
the doubt of his own ability to make 
correct choices, if art elements, such 
as line, color, and pattern are involved. 
This problem is especially trouble- 
some in connection with what the 
person wears. Any doubt expressed 
as to the harmonious effect of a certain 
assortment of accessories worn by a 
person can generally make him feel as 
uncomfortable as even his worst enemy 
could desire. And yet every person 
has a right to feel secure in his own 
judgment. This feeling of security 
is essential to financial and social suc- 
cess. It is possible to give every per- 
son who goes through the grades art 
information and experience that will 
equip him to be an intelligent con- 
sumer of quality, and will enable him 
to get satisfaction as well as use out 
of the things he buys. He does not 
have to be made into an artist either 
in the process. In fact he could not 
be, for artists are born. Everyone ac- 
knowledges the importance of mathe- 
matical information in modern life, 
yet ignores the importance of making 
correct choices as well as correct 
change! 


Art Quality Versus Material Value 
as an Economic Factor 


It is essential in the making of 
choices that both the technical and art 
qualities of an object be considered. 
The technical qualities make the object 
function usefully, and the art qualities 
make it pleasing, and esthetically satis- 
factory to the user. But the price of 
art object is not the final standard for 
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judging either one. Generally speak- 
ing, the cost of anything is based upon 
the cost of materials plus the cost of 
the technical procesess involved in the 
making and the cost of the finish and 
ornament. As a result, the more ex- 
pensive things are likely to be techni- 
cally better than cheaper things. But 
an expensive thing is not necessarily 
more beautiful than a cheaper thing of 
the same sort. The reason is that 
technical improvement can be meas- 
ured and beauty cannot. It takes the art 
specialist to produce beauty and beauty 
is not based upon an added number 
of processes. Nor is it a matter of 
the intrinsic value of the materials 
involved. A copper cooking-pot may 
have as much beauty of line and pro- 
portion of parts as a silver bowl. And 
its finish can have an individual charm 
of texture that is as pleasing in its 
way as the bow!. 

The improvement in art quality in 
the inexpensive items carried by the 
national ten-cent stores in the past 
twenty years may or may not have a 
direct ratio to the increase of art in- 
struction in the public schools. It is 
very probable, however, that the en- 
larged consumer demand for beautiful 
designs in common objects stemmed 
from just that source. 

The consumer is essentially a very 
modest person. He has no idea of the 
importance of his own relation to the 
field of general enterprise, and how 
much he determines its policies. He 
readily agrees that the school child of 
today is the citizen of tomorrow and 
must be educated with that idea in 
mind, but he fails to comprehend that 


the sort of art attitudes that public 
school children are forming today have 
the economic importance of determin- 
ing the quality of tomorrow's produc- 
tions, not, that he, as a consumer, is 
directly responsible for the amount of 
art quality in the goods being pro- 
duced right now. 

One cannot expect manufacturers to 
initiate a movement for increasing the 
art quality of their products until the 
public has signified a preference for 
things that have it. This situation may 
seem like a vicious circle, but there 
are, as a matter of fact, in normal 
times enough things produced on the 
basis of fine art quality to give the 
purchasing public a chance to show 
what it really likes. It is the economic 
pressure in favor of goods having art 
quality that will, in the final analysis, 
determine the attitude of the manu- 
facturer toward its importance. It is 
difficult to convince the average adult 
of these facts. The art educator can, 
at least, impress upon the oncoming 
generation of tomorrow’s citizens the 
power they can exercise for the im- 
provement of quality by their creating 
a demand for it. 

The business of teaching art has its 
practical as well as its esthetic mission. 
The value of a sound education in art 
for the joy and release it brings and 
for the richness it adds to all phases 
of living cannot be over-estimated, nor 
should it be under-estimated in favor 
of the practical side in evaluating the 
art curriculum. The average art edu- 
cator generally sees that side of his 
work much more clearly than he does 
the consumer implications, and to get 
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the cooperation of society as a whole 
with the art program in the public 
schools, the art educator must also lay 
stress upon the value of art knowledge 
to society. 

The inadequacy of consumer train- 
ing in art goes back of the art teacher, 
in part, to the institutions where the 
art teachers are trained. Too often, 
the art departments of colleges and 
teachers colleges stress the esthetic, 
the technical, and the narrower educa- 
tional aspects of art teaching and fail 
to direct attention to practical implica- 
tions. This attitude is accepted by the 
prospective art teachers and is passed 
on in turn to the children they go 
out to teach. 

In addition to the educational and 
professional training the prospective 
art teacher receives, the institution 
training him should evaluate the ex- 
periences they are setting up for their 
students somewhat as follows: 

1. Are we graduating teachers who 
are capable of giving sound 2on- 
sumer instruction? 

2. Are they able to teach recognition 
of art quality as separated from 
material quality and set up stand- 
ards for making choices? 

3. Will the children they teach con- 
tinue not only to make good 
choices after they leave school 
but also to realize the influence 
these choices have to increase or 
decrease the quality in general 
production ? 

4. Are these teachers being grad- 
uated from the institution ready 
to give the sort of instruction in 
school systems that wil result in 


citizens who comprehend their 
own daily need of art knowledge 
and, when the need arises, know 
when and how to turn to the art 
specialist and make use of him? 

It is impossible for a well-trained 
art educator who comprehends the im- 
portance of consumer education to ig- 
nore the equal importance of his work 
in the matter of producer education 
as well. In all literate communities, 
the producing artist will once have 
been a child in the school system. It 
is a very real obligation to society that 
the talented child be discovered and 
encouraged. The art educator is the 
best equipped person in the school 
system to recognize special talent in 
its early stages. But the recognition is 
not enough. The child must be pro- 
vided with work which will challenge 
and develop his inherent gifts. The 
talented child should have more time 
to put on his art work than is given 
to the average child. This situation 
is one that involves cooperation from 
the room teacher. In case that person 
is sympathetic, all is well. Too often, 
however, the room teacher feels that, 
in fairness to the other children, equal 
standards of time and activity should 
be set up for all. The talented child 
may have his gift used as an incentive 
for doing his other work. If he gets 
his required subjects prepared quickly 
and well and then is permitted to en- 


gage in some art activity which he’ 


enjoys, he will work better than if he 
is held to the same schedule as the 
other children. 

The field of professional art de- 
pends upon the graduates of the 
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schools for the talent required to keep 
it going. Yet the professional artist 
is generally indifferent to the type of 
art instruction given in the public 
schools. In an ideal situation, the 
professional artist should know what 
is going on and should help to shape 
the school program in art. He should 
also know how teacher-training insti- 
tutions are preparing teachers of art, 
and do his part to influence their cur- 
riculums to suit the needs of his field. 

That kind of cooperation will never 
exist without hard work on the part 
of all art educators. It is necessary 
to break down the long-standing in- 
difference between the artist and the 
school before the artist will do his 
part. Here again, the work of today 
can have its reward in the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. If the artist, 
when a child in the public schools, is 
given a respect for the art program in 
his own school system, he will, as an 
adult and a professional, still take an 
interest in public school art. The help 
and encouragement he received as a 
child will bear fruit in the coopera- 
tion he will give later on. His ideas 
will greatly vitalize the school pro- 
gram. He can give both moral and 
material assistance to the teacher of 
art and to the talented child in the 
schools. 

The question is how are art teachers 
to establish valuable contacts with pro- 
ducing artists? Again the situation 
goes back in part to the institutions 
which train teachers. Colleges and 
teachers colleges and universities, with 
their broader prestige, can and should 
make these contacts in various ways, 


and act as a link between the profes- 
sion and the teachers they are prepar- 
ing. It is just as important to a pros- 
pective teacher of art to hear and know 
successful artists as it is to successful 
educators. The colleges should import 
these artists often as lecturers and con- 
sulting visitors and see to it that their 
students have the opportunity to meet 
these artists personally and informally. 
This meeting should not be just a 
hurried greeting in passing through a 
receiving line. Then, when these stu- 
dents are teachers of art, they can 
make similar contacts for their com- 
munities, knowing that, after all, art- 
ists are only people! 


Curiously enough there is a discrep- 
ancy between the conscious and uncon- 
scious reactions of communities to the 
idea of art. The unconscious reaction 
is that of the individual—he can only 
accept art as important when it is 
shown to have a dollar-and-cents value 
to him personally. The conscious te- 
action is that of the group. They seek 
after ART as a demonstration to the 
world at large that they are a commun- 
ity that goes in for Culture. This kind 
of Culture is desirable as far as it goes, 
but as long as it is limited to a few 
exhibits, a few lectures on art, and 
study clubs which take up Surrealism 
one year amd the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites the next year, there can 
be no progress in the understanding 
of the function of art in the life of 
the individual. 


Effective art teaching will attempt 
to secure community cooperation and 
improve community art resources. It 
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will attempt to promote a real under- 
standing between the merchants and 
the children who will one day be their 
purchasing public. It will also try to 
promote a more valuable and practical 
ptogram in the art organizations of the 
community, which are the adult con- 


) ee sumer’s only source of art education. 


It is necessary that teacher-training 
institutions and teachers of art realize 
that the public has as much to learn 
about the functioning of art from lis- 


tening to a department-store manager 
talk about the uses he makes of art in 
his business as it has to learn from a 
painter who discusses the problems he 
has to solve in producing a picture. 

Art education is a wonderful and 
beautiful preparation for living. It 
keeps one’s head in the clouds at times 
when the earth is not so beautiful to 
look upon. But it can make its con- 
tribution only when its feet are planted 
firmly on the ground! 


4 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, talked to the 
National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers and the National Council for the 
Social Studies on the topic “The Place 
of Geography in the Social Studies,” 
on November 24. He also is the author 
of a part of Global Geography, re- 
cently published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, and is a co-author of Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, pub- 
lished by the Laurel Book Company. 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of wom- 
en, attended the convention of the IlIli- 
nois Association of Deans of Women 
held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
December 2-3. Dean Keaton was 
elected President of the Association 
for 1944-46. 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
professor of social science, addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Edwards School, November 16, on the 
subject ‘‘Minorities.” 

Miss Edna M. Gueffroy, assistant 
professor of geography, spoke to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Progress School, Wapella, November 
10, on the topic “Hawaii: At the Pa- 
cific Crossroads.” On November 21, 
she talked to the Wesley Church Adult 
Sunday School Class on the subject 
“The Pacific World.” 


Arley Gillett, instructor in health 
and physical education, talked before 
the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Princeton and the Youth Council of 
LaSalle, October 19, on a subject deal- 
ing with community recreation. 


H. H. Schroeder, dean emeritus of 
.the University, is the author of an 
article entitled ‘Teaching as a Pro- 
fession” in the I/linois Education for 
October. 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, led a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association discussion 
group at the Jefferson School, Novem- 
ber 27, on the subject “Organizing and 
Maintaining Home Life Based Upon 
Democratic Principles.” She also spoke 
to the Forum at the Methodist Church 
of Streator, December 3, on the topic 
“The Future of the American Family.” 


Miss Ruth L. Cole, instructor and 
supervising teacher in the second grade, 
spoke to the St. Clair County Teachers 
Association and County Institute at 
Belleville, October 12, on the subject 
“Primary Arithmetic.” 

Miss Mary Buell, assistant professor 
of home economics, talked on the topic 
“Mrs. Consumer Goes to Market” to 
the Red Cross class in nutrition at the 
Withers Library, November 21. 


G. B. Barber, assistant professor of 
speech, addressed the secondary sec- 
tion of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, December 29, on 
the topic ‘Personality Problems in the 
Teaching of Speech and Writing.” 


Dr. Margaret Cooper, director of 
the division of elementary education, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
State Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion. She spoke to the Bloomington 
Council of Childhood Education, No- 
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vember 14, on the topic ‘The History 
and Contributions of the Childhood 
Education Association.” 


Miss Eleanor Welch, head librarian, 


Miss Ruth Zimmerman, assistant 
professor and assistant librarian, talked the 
about “Books for Christmas” at the Bu 
Kindergarten Mothers’ Club of the 


gave an address on the subject “Col- Content bs tic 

‘ lege Libraries, Past, Present, and Fu- Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- als 

be ture” to the American Association of  f¢s80r of Latin and German, has been -— 

; University Women of Bloomington- chosen a member of the Committee on tor 
eo Normal, on November 30. Educational Policies of the Classical 

Association of the Middlewest and di 

= Dr. Stanley Marzolf, associate pro- South. A long article about the work a 

ne fessor of psychology, is the author of of this committee appeared in the | th 

iyo an article entitled “Motives and In- Classical Journal, October, 1944. A 

= Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, assistant 

League of professor of psychology, addressed the tal 

eae McLean County Schoolmasters’ Club Hi 


19, on the topic “Obstacles to Social 
Control.” 


Miss Bernice Frey, assistant profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
discussed “The Negro Problem’ be- 
fore the Bloomington Woman’s Club 
on October 24, and the Women’s 
League on November 30. 


Burton O'Connor, director of Uni- 
versity high school athletics, spoke to 
the Stanford Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, November 2, on the topic “The 
New State Physical Education Law.” 
He also addressed the State Health and 
Physical Education Conference, No- 
vember 18, on the subject “High 
School Indoor Physical Education Pro- 


gram. 

Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, assistant 
professor of music, is the author of a 
book, Percussion A Handbook for 
the Instrumental Teacher. He received 
his Doctor of Education degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, November 10. 


and Social Studies Group, November 
12, on the subject “Psychological and 
Emotional Factors Related to Adjust- 
ment of Ex-Service Personnel to Civil- 
ian Life.” He served as discussion 
leader at the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of the Jefferson School and of the 
Washington School in November on 
the topic “Promoting Democracy in 
the Home.” 

Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, associate pro- 
fessor of geography, is the author of 
an article entitled “Reclaiming Stripped 
Lands in Illinois,” which appeared in 
the Scientific Monthly for December. 


Dr. Chris DeYoung, dean of the 
university, has attended various educa- ' 
tional meetings in the past few months. 
He also has talked before many groups. 
In October he spoke to the County In- 
stitute of DeWitt County, at the Chris- 
tian Church, to the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Association and to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Teachers College Con- 
ference. 
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Dr. John W. Carrington, director of 
the training schools and director of the 
Bureau of Appointments, has ad- 
dressed various parent-teacher associa- 
tions in the past few months. He has 
also been actively engaged in the Par- 
ent Education program in Blooming- 
ton. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, is the 
author of an article which appeared in 
the Illinois School Board Journal for 
August, entitled “Educating the Spe- 
cial Teacher.” On November 18, she 
talked to the Illinois Association of 
Health and Physical Education on the 
subject “Physical Education for Handi- 
capped Children.” 


Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant pro- 
fessor of library science, led a panel 
discussion at the Illinois Regional 
School Library Clinic held in October 
at Franklin Park on the subject 
“School Library and the Community.” 


Miss Thalia Tarrant, instructor and 
supervising teacher in the fifth grade, 
is vice-president of the Illinois State 
Division of the American Association 
of University Women and also is chair- 
man of the Curriculum Materials Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Council for So- 
cial Studies. 


Dr. C. F. Malmberg, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, talked to the 
Young Women’s Business and Indus- 
trial Club of Bloomington-Normal on 
the topic “Problems of Adjustment to 
the Returning Veteran,” November 28. 

Miss Bernice Cooper, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical educa- 
tion, is the author of an article ‘‘Post- 
War Planning in Professional Train- 
ing,” which appeared in the Journal 
of Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation for December. 


Dr. Robert S. Ellwood, assistant 
professor of the teaching of social sci- 
ence, presided at the meeting of the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held at the University of Illinois, No- 
vember 4. He also spoke on the topic 
“Rebuilding Europe,” November 14, 
to the Bellflower Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 


Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant 
professor of English, talked to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Jef- 
ferson School of Bloomington, No- 
vember 13, on the topic “Guiding 
Children’s Reading.” She also ad- 
dressed the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of Gibson City, November 19, on 
the topic “Literature in our Commu- 


nity.” 
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Pioneering and Progress 


ARTHUR R. WILLIAMS* 


On a Friday morning in the spring - 


of 1914, the telephone bell rang in the 
high school office. Taking down the 
receiver, the writer heard a matured 
tenor voice say, ‘This is Felmley at 
Normal. I want you to come down 
and see me as soon as you can arrange 
it.” The trip down was made the next 
day. Upon entering the office of the 
President of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, the visitor was greeted by a 
crisp voice with these words, “Sit down 
there and work out for us a two-year 
curriculum for the training of commer- 
cial teachers.” 


At that time, there were but two 
organized curriculums of the kind in 
the country: one at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and one at Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, and both were in their first and 
trial year. Random courses in account- 
ing, in commercial geography, and in 
business mathematics, were to be found 
then in a number of scattered normal 
schools. Now was to come the first of 
the organized programs of a profes- 
sional type, developed apart by them- 
selves and not as adjuncts of mathe- 
matics, or of geography, or of econom- 
ics. To write out this program was 
quite within the scope of the Illinois 
State Normal University and quite 


*Director of the Division of Business 
Education 


characteristic of its President, who 
planned always upon the charter powers 
of the University and was devoted to 
fullfilling the responsibility thus de- 
rived from its powers in order to pre- 
pare teachers for all fields of public 
education and on all levels. 


Training institutions were face to 
face with an increasing demand for 
teachers in all areas of vocational train- 
ing. The recruitment of teachers of 
business subjects was very difficult prior 
to 1914 if the teacher should be ex- 
pected to bring to his work a back- 
ground of professional training. Most 
of the earlier business teachers were 
products of brief courses in private 
schools and often were not even high 
school graduates. Some of the teachers, 
like the writer, were migrants from the 
academic fields, urged into this new 
adventure either by curiosity or by 
interest to take on a bit of training in 
stenography in a private school, or 
some accounting by correspondence. 


The education associations had been 
dabbling with the matter of curricula 
in business subjects since 1896, Their 
efforts resluted in the curriculum report 
of the Committee of Ten in 1900. The 
educational writers and theorists in 
secondary education either were indif- 
ferent to the significance of the move- 
ment in the public high schools or they 
were caught napping. Even by 1913, 
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the current leaders in interpreting sec- 
ondary education, such as DeGarmo, 
Bagley, Starch, and others, in their 
published articles or books, did not 
mention business education on the high 
school level, or dismissed it with scant 
recognition or reference. Hence, the 
pioneering was done by the teachers 
colleges. The early programs of 1914 
were limited both in scope of material 
and in time allotment. Hurried prepa- 
ration seemed pressing because the 
demand was fast becoming a clamor 
for business teachers who could qualify 
under the mild requirements of the ac- 
crediting associations. The universities 
with commerce schools were too busy 
with that technique to bother much 
with the idea of training teachers. At 
Illinois State Normal University, the 
special business education program be- 
gan with the opening session in the 
fall of 1914. Simultaneously with the 
college program, a full curriculum was 
launched in the University High School 
to serve as a basis for practice teaching. 


As the commercial courses rose in 
importance and in dignity of position 
in the high schools, so did the extent 
of preparation of the teachers. More 
and more the teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools arranged for courses in 
business teacher training. State uni- 
versities, too, and finally some of the 
smaller liberal arts colleges came to 
feel that it was to their advantage to 
project themselves into this profes- 
sional activity. Progress and revision 
marked the early years of this profes- 
sional program. For some time now, 
no training program worthy of notice 


admits of less than four years of under- 
graduate work, and the necessity of a 
fifth year is now well recognized. Rec- 
ognition of this program comes from 
three directions: the institutions train- 
ing business teachers, the school sys- 
tems employing them, and the accredit- 
ing agencies and instrumentalities set- 
ting up effective controls. 


With this recognition established, 
it then becomes a matter of further 
curriculum organization, and of bring- 
ing together the elements of a plan of 
preparation to include proper and ade- 
quate facilities, a selective and inclusive 
list of courses, and a teaching staff of 
matured and experienced instructors 
and supervisors, sympathetic with and 
adjusted to the special problems of 
secondary school objectives. It is not 
an easy matter to secure a nice adjust- 
ment and correlation of the factors 
admitiedly present in the proper func- 
tioning of business education. We 
seem now to be well on the road to 
this—a fuller understanding of the vo- 
cational ends such training prescripes, 
and a better adjustment of the under- 
lying cultures present even in skill 
courses to the academic and historic 
formula. 


Formerly, commercial teachers were 
made uncomfortably aware of their 
shortcomings in what was then pur- 
ported to be the proper concept of a 
cultured teacher. That condition has 
changed. The change has come about 
through some reeducation of academic 
colleagues, but perhaps more because 
of the advances in design and content 
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in the professional program itself. A 
modern program of this type will in- 
clude basically a three-fold approach: 
one, a core of liberal arts to expose the 
prospective teacher to a wise selection 
of background cultures particularly in 
the mother tongue, in the sciences, and 
in evolution and the arts of past and 
present civilization; two, mastery of 
business techniques and skills; and 
three, a constructive and inspiriting ex- 
posure to educational theory and prac- 
tice, perhaps with less of theory and 
more of practice. 

On the side of practice, a more spe- 
cific reference to types of courses in 
business techniques would suggest that 


there are probably two rather definitely 


distinct fields in business teachings: 
the secretarial sciences on the one hand, 
and that variable group of courses 
which usually include accounting, busi- 
ness law, business economics and ad- 
ministration, business mathematics, and 
business geography. Whether these 
fields are merged into one curriculum 
or organized separately, it becomes a 
matter of importance whether the train- 
ing course is designed to confine itself 
to the minimums set up by the measur- 
ing bodies that certify teachers, or shall 
assume the responsibility and accept 
the principle that minimums are not 
enough and that mastery either of sub- 
ject matter or of the teaching function 


is not possible where the minimum is 
sixteen semester hours in a field of 
teaching which has such an extent and 
variety as is found in business educa- 
tion. 
This philosophy of extent and of 
content has been consistently followed 
here at Normal. The undergraduate 
program now in effect offers as much 
as sixty-five semester hours of course 
content (inclusive of method but not 
inclusive of practice teaching). The 
next goal of progress is the contem- 
plated offerings toward the master’s 
degree. 

‘As evidence of the progress of 
teacher training in business education 
at Illinois State Normal University, a 
glance at enrollment figures will be 
informative. The following table dis- 
plays a gradual and healthy growth in 
the earlier years and then a steady and 
maintained career through to 1935, 
when enrollment went beyond expecta- 
tions, to subside in 1938, when selective 
admission was adopted and a strict 
limit was placed upon the enrollment 
of special students. The effect of the 
war was first evident in 1942 by the 
absence of men students in the fresh- 
men classes and by the induction of 
upperclassmen. The entering class in 
the fall of 1944 was larger than that 
for 1943. This upward trend is en- 


couraging. 
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23 23% 

1914-1915 rj 7 0 0 
1915-1916 12 18 7 0 
1916-1917 13 21 3 0 
1917-1918 18 26 7 3 
1918-1919 18 30 7 2 
1919-1920 21 32 11 3 
1920-1921 30 43 4 
1921-1922 48 61 13 5 
1922-1923 4 
1923-1924 57 91 32 5 
1924-1925 66 112 40 4 
1925-1926 67 128 41 6 
teed 58 117 30 4 
1927-1928 56 122 40 > 
1928-1929 65 138 42 6 
1929-1930 60 143 40 5 
1930-1931 66 152 43 6 
1931-1932 65 154 41 5 
1932-1933 72 168 42 3 
1933-1934 75 206 45 5 
1934-1935 76 239 «31 7 
1935-1936 101 267 31 5 
1936-1937 146 301 46 6 
1937-1938 161 407 54 7 
1938-1939 121 345 59 6 
1939-1940 120 368 58 8 
1940-1941 112 370 72 5 
1941-1942 102 304 56 5 
1942-1943 90 268 46 6 
1943-1944 Ss wa 
1944-1945 68 139 41 11 


Up to 1933, the placement of graduates 
was not centrally organized and the work 
fell to both the director of the training 
school and the director of business 
training. With but one exception, each 
year saw every graduate placed in a 
teaching position. When the appoint- 
ments bureau was formally installed, the 
record of placement for ensuing years is 
shown in the table that follows: 


= 

goa $3 = 36 
26 B ad 
1933-34 54 27 30 0 3 
1934-35 62 28 31 0 3 
1935-36 149 40 46 0 6 
1936-37 225 43 
1937-38 168 49 59 0 8 
1938-39 145 49 58 0 7 
1939-40 197 52 72 0 1l 
1940-41 248 37 56 Oo 14 
1941-42 289 28 46 14 2 
1942-43 246 28 41 8 5 
1943-44 193 30 41 7 4 
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Supervision of Business Education 


Mary D. 


Business education today has a two- 
fold function—vocational training for 
those who are interested in going into 
work in offices and stores, and a basic 
business understanding for all students 
in the high schools. Lloyd Jones, writ- 
ing in The American Business Educa- 
tion Digest of October, 1944, states: 


About one half of all the boys 
and girls who graduate from and 
drop out from our public, parochial, 
and private high schools go directly 
or indirectly into the field of busi- 
ness to work. The other half go 
into homemaking, industry, and ag- 
riculture. The first half need train- 
ing in office and distributive occupa- 
tions. The second half as well as the 
first half need some training in 
economic understanding or in social 
business education. 


Too often the schools have emphasized 
the first, namely, vocational training to 
the exclusion of the second. Even in 
the vocational training, there is great 
confusion as to what the schools should 
offer and whether correct standards 


‘have been set up. Certainly much 


thinking needs to be done to insure 
that proper emphasis is given to all 
sides of the question. How should co- 


*Assistant Professor of the Teaching 
of Business Education 


WEBB* 


operative education be organized? 
What size school should set up a co- 
operative program? Can the average 
teacher handle such a program? These 
questions merely suggest some of the 
problems. 

A review of the history of business 
education shows the reasons for some 
of the problems today. From the year 
1823, when the first high school of- 
fered a business subject, to the present 
year, when 10,000 or more schools 
offer up to ten business subjects, busi- 
ness education has grown by leaps and 
bounds. It has been one of the major 
developments of secondary education. 
Edwin G. Knepper, in the History of 
Business Education in the United 
States, indicates that from 1893 to 1917 
the number of students taking business 
subjects in high schools increased 1,500 
per cent. Dr. Earl P. Strong, training 
specialist with the United States Civil 
Service Commission, puts the matter 
thus in his book, The Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education: 


Approximately 20 per cent of the 
secondary-school pupils are now en- 
rolled in the commercial curricula; 
in many states the percentage ex- 
ceeds 30, and in many cities the per- 
centage is approximately 50. 


This rapid growth has been evi- 
denced not alone in enrollments in 
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business subjects, but~in the subjects 
themselves. These subjects have been 
materially added to and changed since 
the time when the business colleges 
were selling business training to the 
American public. Until 1873, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, and handwriting 
were the main business offerings of the 
scheol. The invention of the type- 
writer in 1873 changed the trend of 
business education. Whereas previ- 
ously bookkeeping had been the main 
offering, after 1873 typewriting made 
possible the use of shorthand for busi- 
ness purposes. Although high schools 
were beginning to offer one or two 
subjects as early as 1823, it was dif- 
ficult to see the need of business train- 
ing because the primary objective of 
the early high school was college prep- 
aration. The committee of 1915 of the 
National Education Association pre- 
sented a proposed business education 
curricula of nine subjects. In the re- 
port of the committee of 1919, three 
changes were suggested: the training 
of salesmen, the training of secretaries 
as well as stenographers, and the intro- 
duction of tryout courses in the seventh 
and eighth grades. Since 1937, with 
the passage of the George-Deen Act, 
distributive education has been em- 
phasized. Many large schools now in- 
clude training in four areas of business 
education—stenographic, hookkeeping, 
clerical, and retailing, with consumer 
education, business organization, busi- 
ness English, and advanced general 
business as electives. 

When World War I brought out 
increased demand for trained office 
workers, enrollments increased but the 


schools did not have the teachers to 
supply the increased need. Therefore, 
special certificates were set up for com- 
mercial teachers. In many cases, the 
only requirement beyond a high school 
diploma, was experience in business. 
Although certification laws were 
changed in many states, they did not 
become retroactive. As a result, there 
are still many teachers in the schools 
who have no more than a high school 
education, and many who have had 
only from six weeks to two years of 
college training. A study of later de- 
velopments, however, shows that teach- 
er training institutions now require a 
prescribed course of business subjects 
and methods as well as general educa- 
tion for those who wish to teach com- 
mercial subjects. 

Because of these three facts of 
history, the rapid increase in enroll- 
ments in business courses, the corre- 
sponding increase in the offerings of 
the department, and the adjustments 
that have had to be made in the teach- 
ing staff, it is imperative that more 
federal, state, and local supervision be 
provided, so that school people will be 
stimulated and helped to re-consider 
the purposes of business education in 
relation to those of general education, 
and that better guidance of students 
in the high school be offered. 

Is enough attention given to the de- 
velopment of the skills, knowledges, 
and appreciations necessary to insure 
intelligent participation in economic 
and civic activities? What training will 
insure high school graduates going into 
the working world as economic liter- 
ates? Can understandings and experi- 
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ences be given to the students which 
will prepare them for economic efhi- 
ciency and civic responsibility? High 
school education should give each 
graduate who does not plan to go on 
to college some insight into what he 
can do to take his place in life. Per- 
sonal abilities of the individual need 
to be developed as far as possible. The 
business education department is well 
prepared to give the students this op- 
portunity. Again, there is the area of 
human relationships. Everyone has to 
live with other people today. What is 
the contribution of the business depart- 
ment of the average high school in 
this respect? Modern business as a 
co-operative plan above all else needs 
people who have the ability to get 
along with one another. Personal 
qualities sought for in business need 
to be developed. If the high schools 
can send out a group of graduates who 
have a knowledge of economic living, 
who have developed the qualities nec- 
essary to enable them to get along with 
others, who have formed some concep- 
tion of their place in the scheme of 
things, and many of whom are ade- 
quately prepared to take their place in 
an initial job, business education will 
have an unique place in education 
today. 

One of the biggest needs in high 
school training is that of guidance. 
Too often the students take business 
subjects because they cannot ge on to 
college and they want to have some- 
thing which will aid them in making 
a living. No consideration is given to 
the question as to whether they are 
particularly interested in or capable of 


doing the type of work involved. They 
could be helped with the proper guid- 
ance to see what are the possibilities for 
training for different types of jobs 
and what qualifications an individual 
should have to make a success of that 
work. Many people are taking short- 
hand today, for instance, who can 
never develop a skill which is market- 
able. By proper guidance, these people 
could be steered away from that type 
of work into one where they can be 
successful and happy. 

It is not guidance alone that is 
needed for the students in the various 
high schools; the schools themselves 
need help in planning and carrying 
out the work. Most business teachers 
conduct too many classes to be able to 
do a great deal about these things, 


unless they receive help. Even though . 


practically one-third of the pupils in 
many states are enrolled in business 
education courses, still there is a de- 
cided lack in supervision. With each 
school going on as it pleases, signifi- 
cant improvements can be made. Dr. 
Strong expresses himself definitely on 
this point: 


Teachers of business subjects who 
have become specialists in certain 
subject-matter areas often lack a 
broad understanding of the purposes 
of business education and fail to ap- 
preciate the score or more of busi- 
ness subjects offered in this area of 
training. If business education is to 
become far feaching in its scope, 
and is to develop to be of greater 
service to a greater nutnber of per- 
sons, then better administration of 
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business education is needed. The 
complete co-operation of the Federal 
state, and local forces is urgent in 
order to accomplish the goals that 
must be reached. 


Business education in each locality 
has just grown up without much con- 
sideration as to whether it is the best 
kind to be offered in that particular 
community. Federal leadership could 
stimulate the development of the ap- 
propriate type of business education 
for each community by the publication 
of studies, surveys, bulletins, and re- 
search reports, by holding conferences 
with educational leaders, and by as- 
sisting state programs. At present, the 
staff is too small in the United States 
Office of Education to give sufficient 
help. 

In 1937, the George-Deen Act be- 
came law, giving financial assistance 
to the distributive education program. 
Salesmanship and allied studies took 
on a new lease on life, and training 
went forward much more vigorously. 
Up to the beginning of 1944, only 
seven states,—Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
New York, California, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut,—employed 
full-time business education supervi- 
sors. The majority of the states had 
one or more supervisors of distributive 
education, but only Louisiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut had supervision 
of all business education, exclusive of 
distributive education. Distributive 
education did need a boost because 
many graduates go into the retail sell- 
ing field without satisfactory prepara- 
tion or with no training at all in that 


field. But the office occupations also 
need assistance. Dr. Strong urges: 
Business education supervision, 
including both office and distributive 
training, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in most of the states. The 
overwhelming majority of distribu- 
tive-education supervisors has tended 
to overshadow the more basic and 
more comprehensive program of 
business education as it is broadly 
conceived. 
State supervision of the whole of busi- 
ness education would be a decided step 
in advance of the present situation. 
The state supervisor of business educa- 
tion would have many dutizs and re- 
sponsibilities. These woulc inciude 
holding conferences with teachers in 
the state for the purpose of re-thinking 
the whole program of business educa- 
tion and making recommendations for 
its improvement, assuming leadership 
in preparing teaching materials and 
syllabi, co-ordinating the work of the 
various types of schools in the state, 
making the teachers aware of changes 
in business education, and helping the 
schools to establish better guidance 
programs. 

In a smaller area, the local super- 
visor in the school systems of large 
cities can likewise do a great deal of 
good in co-ordinating the work of the 
various schools, suggesting methods of 
improvement, helping to define and 
develop the necessary business com- 
petencies,—such as arithmetic, oral and 
written English, and handwriting,— 
helping to set standards for work hab- 
its, and setting up a philosophy of 
business education for that community. 
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Let’s Teach Essentials 
in Business Education 


HAROLD F. KoEPKE* 


What business subjects should be 
included in the business education cur- 
riculum of a high school? What 
should be the contents of each of 
these business subjects? The second 
question must be as carefully con- 
sidered as the first. The development 
of an effective curriculum for the busi- 
ness education department involves the 
selection of materials to be used in 
each course just as much as the selec- 
tion of courses to be offered. Before 
business education courses and their 
contents are considered, however, it 
may be helpful, at this point, to men- 
tion some of the more commonly rec- 
ognized objectives of business educa- 
tion on the secondary school level, for 
it is generally recognized that objectives 
and aims in business education, as in 
other areas of work, are fundamental 
in the consideration of curriculum 
materials. 

Objectives in Business Education 

Business training entered the high 
school originally for the purpose of 
preparing boys and girls to perform 
various jobs in business offices. Al- 
though other values were frequently 
recognized, the vocational objective 
was of prime importance. Specific job 
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training was at first thought adequate, 
but as industries changed and business 
organizations developed, it became evi- 
dent that prospective employees must 
be prepared, not only to do specific 
jobs well, but to adjust themselves to 
these changing conditions in the in- 
dustrial and business world. Broader 
and more general training became nec- 
essary to meet these new conditions. 

During the great depression, busi- 
ness educators and school administra- 
tors were faced with the problem of 
finding new objectives for business 
education subjects. Job shortages no 
longer permitted the former emphasis 
on job training—either specific or 
general. The vocational emphasis in 
business subjects no longer was ade- 
quate. The objectives of broad social 
and economic training were, therefore, 
added to the general and specific voca- 
tional values of these subjects. 

Other values were still to be found 
in business training. Some of the skills 
and much of the knowledge acquired 
for vocational use, likewise, became of 
personal value to the individual pos- 
sessing them. Some of the business 
subjects more recently introduced have 
been taught exclusively for their value 
to the students as consumers. Con- 
sumer education is no longer a new 
term in educational terminology. It is 
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sufficient to say here that business edu- 
cation has made a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the non-vocational objective of 
education. 
A Change in Emphasis 
As previously pointed out, business 
education originally was, for the most 


part, vocational education. The busi- 


ness subjects of bookkeeping, short- 
hand and typewriting—the subjects 
most frequently taught—were consid- 
ered as tool subjects, providing the 
necessary skills for employment in 
business. Other business education 
subjects, as well as the three just men- 
tioned, were also dominated by the 
vocational objective. 


During more recent years, the voca- 
tional objective in business education 
has lost ground to a multiplicity of 
other objectives, among which the 
personal-use values and consumer train- 
ing emphasis have gained importance. 
Such a change in emphasis was due to 
a number of causes. First, wide scale 
unemployment during the depression 
days made it quite evident that students 
and adults need more than mere pro- 
ductive tools. Knowing how to con- 
sume as well as how to produce, it was 
realized, must be considered a func- 
tional part of all business education. 
Second, upgrading of vocational train- 
ing—also a result of the depression 
made it necessary either to eliminate 
business subjects from the first two 
years of high school or to substitute 
other objectives for those strictly voca- 
tional. 

Fortunately for the high school stu- 
dent, business subjects were retained 


in the curriculum by giving a new em- 
phasis to consumer information and 
personal-use values—a type of training 
which today needs even more attention 
and greater emphasis. 


General Business Objectives 


This change of emphasis in business 
education was most marked in the sub- 
ject of general business—a course also 
referred to by such names as elementary 
business training, junior business train- 
ing, and others of a similar nature. 
General business, originally a course 
to train junior clerical workers, was 
offered in the freshman or sophomore 
year of the high school in order to take 
care of drop-out students. With the 
change of emphasis in business educa- 
tion, general business, because of the 
very nature of its subject matter con- 
tent, was easily and quickly adjusted 
to fit these new objectives. In order 
to meet the needs of the greatest num- 
ber of students, every effort was made 
to. make this type of consumer train- 
ing available to all students. 

In order that the greatest benefits 
may be insured from such training, the 
materials included in general business 
should be, whenever possible, adapted 
to the community in which the school 
is located. These materials must be 
such that the student will find use for 
them not only in his adult life but 
also while he is still a student in 
school. It may be well now to con- 
sider some of the general topics and 
the more specific information to be 
included in a course of general business 
which will help the teacher attain the 
personal and consumer objectives, rec- 
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ognized today by:many as of greatest 
importance. 

Essentials for General Business 

Business activities performed by 
adults and students alike provide ex- 
cellent materials for a course in general 
business. Studies have been made to 
determine the frequency and difficulty 
with which such activities are per- 
formed. Suggestions from research of 
this nature may prove to be of help to 
all business education teachers and es- 
pecially those teaching courses in 
general business. 

In a study made by the writer, the 
seven groups of business activities 
found to be most frequently used by 
high school students and adults are the 
foliowing: telephoning, letter-writing, 
budgeting, banking, insurance, ship- 
ping, and traveling. 

Giving attention to frequency with 
which business actvities are performed 
is not enough. Some activities, it is 
recognized, are more difficult to per- 
form than others, but mistakes made 
in some activities are more serfous 
than those made in others. For these 
reasons, it may be necessary to give 
more emphasis in teaching to some ac- 
tivities than to others. A helpful cri- 
terion of the amount of emphasis to 
give each business activity in the teach- 
ing process is the frequency of the mis- 
takes made by adults while performing 
these activities, together with the im- 
portance attached to these activities by 
experienced business men in their re- 
spective fields. Such a criterion might 
well be referred to as the “seriousness 
of a business mistake.” 


The following list (given in the 
order of their seriousness under seven 
types of business activities) indicates 
some of the mistakes made by adults 
and might well be considered as sug- 
gestive of teaching materials for a class 
in general business. The general stu- 
dent as well as the one specializing in 
business should be required to acquaint 
himself with these fundamentals of 
business procedure. 


Telephoning 
1. Failure to talk over the telephone 


with mouth the proper distance 
from the mouthpiece 


2. Failure to observe time limits on 
the telephone 


3. Failure to take advantage of long 
distance telephone calls when 
speed is essential 

4. Failure to spell names over the 
telephone when care is needed 
in getting the correct name 

5. Using the wrong telephone serv- 
ice because of lack of knowledge 

6. Carelessness in securing names 
and telephone numbers from tele- 
phone book 

7. Failure to have the proper change 
ready when calling from a pub- 
lic telephone booth 

8. Failure to have telephone service 
disconnected when leaving for an 
extended visit 

9. Failure to have telephone number 
included in a newspaper adver- 
tisement 

10. Not knowing how to find a per- 
son’s name in a directory 
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3. 
. Omitting the return adress on an 


10. 


Letter-writing 
1. 


Failure to put return address on 


letter or package 
Mailing packages that are not 


properly wrapped 
Failure to file letters 


envelope 


. Failure to insure important and 


valuable packages 


. Failure to address an envelope or 


package properly 


. Sending valuables through the 
‘mail without registering or in- 


suring the package 


. Sending loose coins in a letter 
. Failure to have date of receipt 


stamped on business letters 
Failure to keep in touch with new 
postal regulations 


Budgeting 


10. 


. Failure to make a budget 
. Failure to set aside a per cent of 


salary or income for savings 


. Failure to keep an accurate record 


of all items of expense 


. Failure to secure and file receipts 


for items paid 


. Failure to include all necessary 


items in the budget 


. Allowing too much for pleasure 


and not enough for the necessities 


. Failure to stick to the budget al- 


lotments after they have been de- 
termined for each item 


. Failure to keep a record of all 


items bought on credit 


. Failure to use the budget contin- 


uously 
Failure to keep an accurate record 
of all incomes 


11. Alloting insufficient amounts for 


12. 


13. 


14. 


certain items in the budget 
Borrowing from one part of the 
budget that has a surplus to pay 
out another portion of the budget 
that is behind 

Alloting too large amounts for 
certain items in the budget 
Failure to keep each item of the 
budget within the amount alloted 
it 


Banking 
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1. 


3. 


13. 


14. 


No understanding of cost of a 
checking account to a bank 
Writing checks in pencil 

Failure to establish a sound credit 
relation with a bank 


. Too small a balance for an emer- 


gency 


. Writing checks so carelessly that 


the amount may be altered easily 


. Borrowing from bank without 


planning how the loan may be 
repaid 


. Failure to keep valuable papers 


in safe-deposit box 


. Inability to make out a financial 


statement when applying for a 
loan 


. Not taking advantage of business 


advice of bank 


. Failure to enter on check stub the 


amount of the check 


. Failure to keep check stub record 
. Failure to attend to payment of 


note the day that it is due 
Failure to use a check book when 
writing a check and thereby 
keeping no record of it 

Failure to subtract amount of 
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check from balance on the check 
stub 

Failure to reconcile bank state- 
ment and check stub 


Insurance (Life) 


Failure to take out life insurance 
to cover an indebtedness 


. Failure to read and understand 


the conditions of an insurance 


policy 


. Failure to investigate the record 


of the insurance company in 
which one contemplates taking 
insurance 


. Taking out insurance but failing 


to read the policy to see when his 
acts will void the policy 


. Failure to read policies carefully 


to see what they cover 


. Failure to take out policy to pro- 


vide for the educaton of one’s 
children 


. Failure to take out insurance ata _ 


young age 


. Failure to insure the life of an- 


other whose death will cause a 
financial loss 


. Arranging a policy so that it is 


payable in one large lump sum 
instead of regular payments 


. Failure to get the desired protec- 


tion in liability insurance 


. Failure or neglect to pay back 


money borrowed on policy 


. Failure to understand the saving 


feature of an insurance policy 


. Failure to name another benefici- 


ary in case of death of original 
beneficiary 


. Failure to investigate the merits 


45. 


of the different policies offered 
by different companies 

Failure to name a contingent ben- 
eficiary in addition to the original 
beneficiary 


Insurance (Property) 


1. 


13. 


14, 


Taking out insurance but failing 
to read the policy to see when his 
acts will void the policy 


. Failure to read and understand 


the conditions of an insurance 
policy 


. Failure to keep an itemized list 


of the articles that are insured 


. Depending upon insurance agent 


to renew policy instead of seeing 
to that himself 


. Failure to carry automobile insur- 


ance to protect against loss 


. Failure to investigate the record 


of the insurance company in 
which one is contemplating tak- 
ing insurance 


. Failure to get the desired protec- 


tion in liability insurance 


. Failure to keep an accurate record 


of premium dates 


. Failure to insure an automobile 


against fire, collision, and liability 


. Not carrying liability insurance 
. Failure to insure mortgaged prop- 


erty 


. Failure to investigate the merits 


of the different policies offered 
by different companies 

Failure to insure property for 
nothing other than fire or wind 


Failure to carry hail insurance on 
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15. Failure to include all insurable 


items when estimating the a- 
mount of insurance needed 


Shipping 
1. Not knowing how to make claim 


if goods are lost or damaged in 
shipment 


. Failure to know which is the best 


method of shipment: express, 
parcel post, or freight 


. Not knowing the advantages of 


shipment by C. O. D. 


. Failure to comply with shipping 


regulations 


. Not knowing the advantage of 


sending goods by order bill of 
lading instead of straight bill of 
lading 


. Failure to insure goods that are 


being shipped 


. Selecting the most expensive 


method of shipping goods 


. Refusing to accept goods shipped 


to one when he is legally obliga- 
ted to accept 


Traveling 
1. Carrying large sums of money in- 
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10. 


stead of using traveler's checks 


. Not knowing the correct way to 


use the time table 


. Not reading a time table correctly 
. Not knowing how to check bag- 


gage so that full value can be col- 
lected if it is lost in transit 


. Failure to investigate the differ- 


ence in cost between the different 
methods of travel 


. Not knowing that a ticket is void 


twenty-four hours after the date 
on the ticket 


. Buying one-way ticket when it 


would be more economical to buy 
a round trip ticket 


- Not knowing how to secure an 


article that has been lost on the 
train 


. Failure to take into consideration 


the time elements when choosing 
the method of traveling 

Failure to determine correct 
schedule of train and missing 
train 
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Transcription—Needs the Help of the 
School Administrator 


Atta J. Day* 


“Why don’t your secretarial students 
have a working knowledge of business 
English? Your students cannot spell; 
they cannot divide words correctly; 
they do not know the correct usage for 
writing numbers; they do not know 
grammar; it takes them all day to get 
out a few letters, and the ones they get 
out are too inaccurate to mail.” And 
so the story goes. It is heard om all 
sides. 

W. H. Leffingwell, an expert in of- 
fice management, has estimated that 
the inefficiency of stenographers and 
typists costs this country $500,000,000 
a year (a pre-war estimate). In other 
words, employers are pointing at the 
schools and saying, ‘“What is wrong 
with your schools that your product 
cannot reach acceptable vocational 
standards?” If these remarks were 
just occasional ones, they. could be 
overlooked. They are not isolated, 
however; they are universal. 

From the school side, studies of 
transcripts bear out these criticisms. A 
study by Miss Merry Olenbush, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation in September, 1939, shows that 
out of 1548 transcripts studied only 
119 were correct enough to be classed 
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as mailable and 69 were absolutely im- 
possible. The remaining 1360 showed 
an appalling number of errors in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation of all kinds, 
hyphenation, use of apostrophes, use 
of figures, as well as inadequate letter 
form, faulty letter arrangement, and 
typing errors. Other studies confirm 
this story. In May, 1944, a dictation 
and transcription test was given in 
Cincinnati to approximately two hun- 
dred local pupils and about the same 
number from three neighboring cities. 
Only approximately 42 per cent of the 
Cincinnati pupils and 29 per cent of 
the others could produce mailable tran- 
scripts of letters dictated at 80 words 
a minute. At the rate of 100 words a 
minute, about 15 per cent from Cin- 
cinnati and 11 per cent from the other 
schools could qualify with mailable 
transcripts. 


Because the criticisms of the secre- 
tarial students are based on their one 
visible product, the transcript, an anal- 
ysis of the transcribing process may 
help teachers build a better program to 
overcome the difficulties. 


In general, there are three factors 
which enter into the transcribing proc- 
ess: shorthand, typewriting, and Eng- 
lish. A study by Hewitt indicates that 
of the errors on transcripts 34.6 per 
cent are due to shorthand ; 30 per cent, 
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to typewriting; 20.6 per cent, to Eng- 
lish; and 14.6 per cent, to omissions. 
The remedies for transcription errors, 
then, lie in the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, and English, plus one 
other very important factor—a period 
in the program to give an opportunity 
of blending all three. 

The elimination of shorthand errors 
rests with the shorthand teacher—in 
her own knowledge of, and skill in 
the various phases of the subject. She 
must understand that the fundamentals 
of shorthand are correct writing tech- 
nique, satisfactory reading ability, 
high skill in writing frequent words 
and phrases, skill in writing by sound 
and principle, and ability to take dicta- 
tion of continuity matter with ease and 
accuracy. The teacher must also under- 
stand what transcription involves as 
well as what the laws of learning are 
as applied to skill development. If she 
has, with these knowledges, the ability 
and stick-to-it-ive-ness to be a consist- 
ent drill master on these fundamentals 
until they are thoroughly mastered, she 
can eliminate most of the shorthand 
errors. 

On the typewriting teacher rests 
another part of transcribing ability. 
Proper typewriting instruction includes 
training in proper stroking technique, 
the development of accuracy through 
consistent drill on basic fundamentals, 
correct posture to avoid fatigue, meth- 
ods of erasing, rules for division of 
words, and rigid checking to see that 
these rules are followed. This instruc- 
tion also includes correct use of the 
service mechanisms of the machine, 
such as the shift key, tabulation stops, 


and marginal stop for proper use of 
the bell, as well as spelling (an effi- 
cient typewriting teacher has regular 
spelling assignments and definite spell- 
ing requirements for completion of 
the course), letter forms, and letter 
placement scales with enough oppor- 
tunity to apply them until proper set 
up becames second nature. Proper 
typing instruction is an important fac- 
tor in the elimination of transcription 
errors. 

But transcription is not shorthand; 
neither is it typewriting. True, it in- 
volves both, but lack of transcription is 
the whole field of language. In fact, 
one writer declares that “the greatest 
obstacle in building transcription com- 
petence is lack of knowledge and 
power in language.” Even a perfect 
shorthand symbol means nothing to 
the reader if the word back of that 
symbol means nothing. A college 
sophomore, in reading from a short- 
hand plate recently, came to the out- 
line for condiment. She could not read 
the word, and even when the word was 
supplied she still was at sea because 
she did not know the meaning of the 
word. To be sure, condiment may be 
an unusual word, but this same thing 
is constantly occurring with simple 
words. Then, when shorthand symbols 
are written by sound, as they should be, 
and when they are often rather scrawly 
because of rapid writing, this poverty 
in word meanings again shows up. It 
takes an effective background of word 
knowledge and a real creative imagina- 
tion to find a word that fits into, a gap 
or in place of an illegible outline. 

These shorthand symbols must not 
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only be read and interpreted; they 
must also be converted into typewritten 
copy. Here is the place where most 
of the weaknesses appear. The reader 
must decide, as he gets the thought, 
what punctuation is necessary to make 
the meaning clear to his reader. He 
must know how to spell words or know 
that he must use the dictionary fre- 
quently; he must be proficient in the 
division of words, and in the use of 
the apostrophe, the hyphen, and the 
capital letters. He must know common 
usage in writing numbers; he must 
learn to choose which word to use 
when one symbol stands for two or 
more words. 

This weakness in English is one of 
the most baffling problems the short- 
hand teacher has to face, for weakness 
in the fundamentals of functional Eng- 
lish seems to be universal. It appears 
almost impossible to get the students 
to think in terms of correct grammar 
or to use enough punctuation in the 
proper places to bring out the meaning 
intended. But it is on the grounds of 
these deficiencies in English that the 
schools are judged. One business man 
puts the matter thus, “What we would 
rather have than speed, is accuracy and 
a good working knowledge of business 
English.” 

A person may be a rapid typist, may 
be able to take shorthand at 140 words 
a minute, and still may not be a com- 
petent stenographer if he is not profi- 
cient in the use of punctuation, gram- 
mar, spelling, or language in general. 

The transcript, then, represents a 
fusion of shorthand, typewriting, and 
English. Each is necessary, but in none 


of these classes alone is there the op- 
portunity to fuse or integrate all three. 
In the shorthand class, there is no op- 
portunity to turn shorthand symbols 
into typewritten copy; in the type- 
writing class, there is no opportunity 
to read shorthand notes, or to develop 
the same type of thinking ability that 
is required when one is reading from 
shorthand notes. In neither class, is 
there the opportunity to apply the 
knowledge of English that is so neces- 
saty when shorthand symbols are 
changed into typewritten copy. It is 
an entirely different mental process to 
type from print than it is to type from 
a shorthand symbol. 

Absolutely the only way to develop 
a skilled transcriber is to provide the 
opportunity to transcribe on the type- 
writer. Only in this way can the fusion 
of all the skills be developed. It is 
a painfully slow process. It is not 
enough to tell a student what rule for 
punctuation to use, or how to divide 
words, or when to use the apostrophe. 
He must have the opportunity over and 
over again to apply these rules until 
they become second nature to him. The 
actual doing of these things develops 
a habit, and habits must be developed 
when a skill is to be secured. 

In the early stages of machine tran- 
scription, one principle of English at 
a time should be given. Then, quan- 
tities of material containing that one 
principle should be dictated until the 
student has really mastered this prin- 
ciple. This teaching cannot be done by 
the hit-and-miss method. Simply to 
take any ordinary dictation text in 
order to dictate a letter that happens 
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to contain today a semicolon, tomorrow 
an apostrophe, or the next a number 
is not teaching out those weaknesses. 
Material must be collected and organ- 
ized into specific units, each unit pro- 
viding quantities of material on com- 
mas, semicolons, colons, apostrophes, 
compound adjectives, capitals, or use 
of numbers. Blended into every unit 
should be spelling as well as insistence 
upon the use of the dictionary. Just 
as long as a teacher accepts a letter 
containing a misspelled or a wrongly 
divided word, just that long will the 
student continue to avoid the diction- 
ary. This dictionary habit is one of the 
very important habits to be developed. 
Plenty of machine transcription and 
tigid checking of transcripts by both 
students and teacher is absolutely 
necessary. 

In addition to accuracy, there must 
be developed a reasonable speed of 
transcription. To the uninitiated, it is 
almost unbelievable that a sixty word 
a minute typist will transcribe at only 
ten to twelve words a minute when he 
begins machine transcription, but such 
is a fact. Since thirty to forty words a 
minute is generally accepted as the 
goal for a commendable transcribing 
speed, it can be seen that there is a 
wide gap to be spanned and that much 
must be done in this area. Improve- 
ment both in typing ability and in 
reading of shorthand notes helps, but 
an important factor is the building up 
of knowledge of English so as to elim- 
inate the time taken in the use of the 
dictionary and the hesitation in getting 
the meaning or in applying the prin- 
ciples of English. In transcribing speed 


as well as in transcribing accuracy, the 
big thing is the opportunity to tran- 
scribe on the machine for month after 
month. 

It is the provision for this oppor- 
tunity to transcribe on the machine 
that the school administrator plays his 
part in the transcription process. One 
of the chief reasons for the inadequate 
transcription work in the schools is 
that the usual school program makes 
no -provision for a separate transcrip- 
tion period, in which this integration 
of the three subjects can take place. 
Handwritten transcripts are a waste of 
time. Machine transcription needs to 
be taught just as truly as any other 
learning or skill needs to be taught. 
After the administrator provides the 
extra period in the program, then he 
must see that the teacher has a well- 
planned course of study for this period. 
This program must be one which is 
entirely distinct from either shorthand 
or typewriting but which will, while 
continuing both, go farther and pro- 
vide for the application of the prin- 
ciples of English, which are so neces- 
sary. There are differences of opinion 
as to when this machine transcription 
should begin, but there is no question 
as to its necessity in the program. 
Some schools have placed beginning 
typewriting in the sophomore year in 
order that the student will have a fair 
typing ability by the second semester 
of the junior year and thus will be 
ready to start machine transcription 
work after one semester of shorthand. 
If this plan seems impossible, then 
provision should be made to have it 
the entire second year of the shorthand 
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course. Under this plan, a double 
period, one for shorthand and one 
immediately following for transcrip- 
tion, is an excellent set up. Not until 
the student realizes that the transcript 
is the ultimate goal of every phase of 
his shorthand work, will he see the 
value of correct writing technique, of 
effective reading ability, or of the fun- 
damentals of English. Transcribing 
shows the reason for everything that 
is learned in the shorthand, type- 
writing, and English classes. There 
are so many things to be learned and 
so many habits to be formed that tran- 
scribing must not be delayed too long. 
It takes a long time for the student to 
realize that he must use the dictionary, 
or that he does not know how to spell 
or how to divide words correctly. He 
must learn how to proofread his copy. 
This task is not as easy as it sounds 
because proofreading is not scanning. 
Proofreading means a careful check of 
all grammatical constructions, careful 
scrutiny to detect misspelled words or 
typographical errors, as well as atten- 
tion to the sense and to the punctua- 
tion to see that the intended meaning 
is clear. Unless proofreading is care- 
fully done, transcripts will contain 
thing for think, you for your, me for 
my, and similar errors. One of the 
most difficult problems the teacher en- 
counters is this carelessness in proof- 
reading, this lack of attention to de- 
tails. The only way to teach these 
things out is through machine tran- 
scription and quantities of it, high 
standards on the part of the teacher, 
and an everlasting battle against slip- 
shod work. 


Yes, this plan may mean a change 
in the program or the curriculum. In 
the American Business Education 
Digest of October, 1944, Elvin Eyster 
states the problem thus: 


Administrators must make provision 
in the business curriculm for produc- 
tion work. This means provision 
for a laboratory type of instruction 
wherein the trainees as a part of 
the learning process are given sufh- | 
cient application of the business 
skills and knowledges that they use 
automatically in the business office. 
In some schools this may mean a 
change in the layout of rooms and 
equipment available for business 
education. 


This plan should mean other changes 
also. For instance, the grading system 
used for regular academic subjects 
should not be used for shorthand tran- 
scripts. Of what use is a transcript 
with a grade of 75 per cent, meaning 
that one-fourth of it is wrong? The 
only real test is whether the transcript 
is mailable or unmailable. A paper 
might have just one error and so re- 
ceive a high percentage grade, and still 
not be a mailable letter because just 
one word could give an entirely wrong 
idea. The teacher needs to set up high 
standards and stick to them. This per- 
sistence needs the understanding and 
the backing of the school administra- 
tor if he wants the work of his school 
to be respected. 

It is likewise true that if students 
are to be expected to reach vocational 
standards in this work, there should 
be some weeding-out process some- 
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where, because all students cannot suc- 
ceed in this work. This process does 
not mean eliminating the average stu- 
dent, but it does mean elimination of 
the weakest ones. There is always a 
places for the eighty word a minute 
writer if he can turn out a neat, ac- 
curate transcript at a reasonable speed, 
and the average student can reach this 
standard with proper training. Expe- 
rience has shown that the student weak 
in other subjects, especially English, 
can never make good in shorthand. 
Many schools have already incorporated 
this idea in their guidance programs. 
In Bloomington High School, a iow 
scholastic average during the freshman 
and sophomore years, supplemented by 
results of the Hoke Test, prevents many 
from entering the shorthand classes. 
At the end of the first semester of 
shorthand, some students are given a 
grade of D and not allowed to con- 
tinue. In the University High School 
of Illinois State Normal University, 
the same plan is follbwed except that 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude is used 
instead of the Hoke Test to supple- 
ment the scholastic average. In Pekin 
High School, the following tests and 
records are used as a basis for recom- 
mendation to the shorthand work: 
Otis Intelligence, reading comprehen- 
sion, total comprehension, clerical pref- 
erence, Turse Shorthand Aptitude, gen- 
eral scholastic average, typing speed, 
and the grade in typing, since typing 
is given before shorthand is started. 


Mathilde Hardaway in The Business 
Education World for March, 1945, 
makes this statement: 


Modern foreign language is the best 
predictor of shorthand with a cor- 
relation coefficient of .76. If foreign 
language grades are not available, 
previous grades in English, espe- 
cially grammar and composition, 
coupled with the best available prog- 
nostic test, are recommended as the 
simplest team. The 1.Q. should be 
taken into consideration in a general 
way. 


It does not do teachers any good to 
stick their heads in the sand. Criticisms 
are heard on all sides and teachers 
know the criticisms are justified. These 
facts stand out: less than fifty per cent 
of the high school secretarial students 
are vocationally competent at the low 
dictation level of eighty words a min- 
ute; the transcript gets the criticism 
and the school gets the blame; the 
schools often do not provide the labo- 
ratory opportunities necessary for this 
work; the commercial teachers often 
do not have high enough standards; 
students are found deficient in func- 
tional English, a knowledge of which 
should require the cooperation of every 
teacher in the entire school system. 


The secretarial work should furnish 
the opportunity for the practical appli- 
cation of the English which is supposed 
to be taught in the English classes, but 
this application can come only through 
machine transcription continuing over 
a long period of time. About thirty- 
five per cent of the high school stu- 
dents go on to institutions of higher 
learning, leaving sixty-five per cent 
with no further school training. A 
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large percentage of this latter group 
will go into secretarial work. They 
have the right to have the opportunity 
to make good. This opportunity should 
be given to them in the form of a 
period which integrates the learning 


of shorthand, typewriting, and English. 

This challenge is for the school 
administrator, the commercial teacher, 
and every teacher in the entire school 
system. What is going to be done 
about it? 
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A Clarification of Bookkeeping 
Accounting, and Accountancy 


Harry K. ADMIRE* 


The learning of any subject is not 
an easy task. This statement is true 
with regard to the subject of book- 
keeping and accounting. It is true that 
one may acquire a superficial knowl- 
edge of the theory underlying this sub- 
ject by a mere reading, or he can in- 
crease his knowledge by light study. 
To acquire a thorough and intimate 
knowledge or understanding of the 
principles of double entry, however, 
along with methods of application and 
the ability to analyze the records 
which have been made into under- 
standable reports of such a nature that 
these reports may serve as a guide for 
future planning and management of a 
business, requires long hours of hard 
study and research. 

Perhaps it would be well in the be- 
ginning of this brief discussion to 
clarify the two words, bookkeeping and 
accounting. A great many people do 
not make a sufficient distinction be- 
tween these words. Anyone who from 
the nature of his work is required to 
make entries of whatever nature in 
books of record pertaining to the 
activities of a business is called a book- 


keeper. These bookkeeping records 
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may be of a single entry nature, a 
double entry nature, or a combination 
of both. The records may be of a 
simple sort; they may take the highly 
columnar style, which has rapidly be- 
come the recognized form of modern 
bookkeeping; or the records may be 
kept in a variety of books of original 
entry, the various records being of a 
sufficient nature or kind to satisfy not 
only the needs of the business itself, 
but also the demands of the city, state, 
and national government. 


Accounting may be defined as the 
science of collecting, analyzing, pre- 
senting, and interpreting of the facts 
involved in the acquisition, the pro- 
duction, the conservation, and the 
transfer of economic values as they 
are found in the records of the busi- 
ness operations.—Sherwood. 


It should be noted, then, that the 
records precede the work of the ac- 
countant. The records of the opera- 
tion of a business become the source 
of the accounting, the analytical, and 
the statistical information which is 
needed by the management for admin- 
istrative purposes. It is well to re- 
member in the very beginning, then, 
that in order to analyze a business, 
records are necessary, and that both 
the services of the bookkeeper and ac- 
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countant are highly important. The 
modern conception of a highly trained 
accountant is that he is an individual 
who not only understands the modern 
techniques of record keeping but also 
is able to analyze such records con- 
structively, and with his intimate 
knowledge of the business and of cor- 
rect business procedure, he is able to 
dictate, or to prepare himself records 
and reports, which oftentimes take the 
form of balance sheets, profit and loss 
statements, statements of the cost of 
manufacturing, statements of surplus, 
gtaphs, bulletins, or brochures. Obvi- 
ously he is thus an indispensable mem- 
ber of the business organization. 
Almost everybody has a more or less 
general idea of what the word business 
means. It may be defined briefly as 
the effort of an individual, or the co- 
operative efforts of individuals, to ob- 
tain the incomes that they need in 
order that their living may be com- 
fortable and satisfactory, and of such 
a nature as to attain to the high stan- 
dards of living in the United States. 
It appears, then, that the purpose of 
bookkeeping is timely and accurate re- 
cording, but the purpose of account- 
ing is interpreting the information re- 
corded. Accountancy is a term used 
to include both of the purposes just 
mentioned. Of all the methods of 
control in a business enterprise, ac- 
countancy, which includes bookkeep- 
ing, is the most important. It is well 
to mention here that the extension of 
credit, which is so vital in all business 
transactions, particularly those of an 
installment nature, is based on what 
the records contain with regard to the 


past relationships of those requesting 
credit. 

Accountancy generally consists of 

four parts: 

1. The devising and installing of 
various systems of bookkeeping, 
in which to record financial trans- 
actions 

2. Bookkeeping, or the recording of 
the transactions in the system 

3. The summarizing and arranging 
of the facts as shown by the rec- 
ords in such form that the man- 
agement of the business will be 
able to chart its future operations 
as, for example, setting up a 
budget or budgets 

_ 4, The auditing or verifying the re- 
sults expressed by bookkeeping, 
and making such investigations 
as may be necessary regarding 
fraudulent practices on the part 
of employees, or correct income 
tax computations, and to make a 
thorough inspection of the system 
of record keeping in the business 
itself 


Space will not permit describing in 
detail the various ramifications of these 
divisions of accountancy. No mention 
has been made of the duties of the 
practicing registered accountant, of the 
wide scope of knowledge of business 
principles and procedures, of account- 
ing theory possessed by the certified 
public accountant, nor of the detailed 
and complex duties of the modern cost 
accountant so necessary in these days of 
assembly lines and mass production. 

Now it may be well to examine 
briefly the social significance of ac- 
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counting. Society is very complex and 
extremely intricate in its various mani- 
festations, and oftentimes it is difficult 
to analyze and to understand. It is 
not well to make extravagant claims 
with regard to the far reaching results 
of a single instrumentality, but it is 
safe to say that, behind the apparent 
smoothness of modern business opera- 
tions, lies a network of well-planned 
accounting systems, which have been 
designed to record costs of manufac- 
ture, to determine margins of profit, 
to make possible a continuous flow of 
products of whatever nature adjusted 
to the economic law of supply and 
demand, and to distribute the various 
commodities produced as quickly and 
as widely as possible. The place of ac- 
counting can be thought of, then, as 
a sort of silent force or agent, a basic 
function of which is to see that society 
functions in a normal and highly sat- 
isfying manner. 

From an economic standpoint ac- 
counting is of the utmost significance. 
It is true that people often think that 
the social and economic are but dif- 
ferent aspects of the same problem. 
They do join or correlate at many 
places. Again, space will not permit 
the discussion of this economic signi- 
ficance except to say that the account- 
ing records support the financial 
aspects of economic law. The more 
carefully value data are gathered, that 
is the making of records of such data, 
the wider will be the applications of 
the deductions which may be made 
from such records. 

It is interesting to note the govern- 
mental influence upon accounting. The 


federal, state, and city governments 
have exerted a wide influence upon 
accounting procedure, and have com- 
pelled business men, in fact nearly all 
individuals, to recognize the impor- 
tance of sound and accurate record 
keeping and accounting practice. Budg- 
etary control as practiced by businesses, 
local, state, and national governments, 
is highly dependent on accountancy. 
Income tax, social security, old age 
pensions, all have a tremendous influ- 
ence on the way individuals and busi- 
nesses must keep account of their 
financial affairs. 

What are some of the qualifications 
necessary for a public accountant? At 
the top of the list would be character 
because a practicing accountant is given 
access to vital information concerning 
business enterprises. The accountant 
has a responsibility to the public as 
well as to the business by which he is 
employed. Under certain circum- 
stances, the law will hold the practicing 
public accountant personally liable for 
his acts, misrepresentations in reports, 
or failure to perform his duty. The 
whole future of the accounting profes- 
sion is based on the honesty, integrity, 
and character of its members. The ac- 
countant must observe the accepted 
ethics of his profession. 

Because bookkeeping, accounting, 
and accountancy are so closely inter- 
woven into practically every phase of 
human activity, high schools, colleges, 
and universities consider this subject 
the most basic of all of the subjects 
listed in the curriculums of the com- 
merce or business education depart- 
ments. 
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Postwar Curricula 


and Jobs for 


Commercial Students in High School 


MARGARET 


For a good many years now one of 
the most important objectives of the 
commercial curriculum, agreed upon 
by the majority of high school 
teachers, is to prepare young people 
to meet employment demands in their 
various localities. This situation was 
not always true, however. When com- 
mercial education was more popular 
that purposeful, the high schools, Jarge 
and small, attempted to teach the same 
commercial subjects with the same 
standards of achievement. Shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping were the 
“musts” in every school. In small 
schools, for instance, that have not 
more than a total of seventy enrolled 
in the entire school and that are located 
in an agricultural community, the 
teacher of shorthand would be trying 
to train ten or more people to take 
dictation at one hundred words a min- 
ute when the outlook for even one of 
them getting a straight stenographic 
job was nil. 


Such a situation can be found still 
in many communities, but, generally 
speaking, business educators and super- 
visors have suggested, and, if holding 
any authority in the matter, have ar- 
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curriculum around local conditions and 
ranged the high school commercial 
employment markets. As an example 
of the truth of this statement to a cer- 
tain degree, I should like to quote 
from the Course of Study in Com- 
mercial Arts for the state of North 
Dakota under the aims and objectives 
of the first year of typewriting: 


In North Dakota the demand for 
trained typists is definitely limited. 
There are only a few large business 
firms in this state, and most of these 
are located in the larger cities. In 
general, therefore, that only in those 
cities where there is a call for 
trained typists should a vocational 
typing course be offered. + 


Because of the magnitudinous in- 
fluence this war has had on the think- 
ing of individuals not only as concerns 
themselves as such but as members of 
nations, states, governments and busi- 
Ness enterprises, communities and peo- 
ples are in the mood for unusual and 
even extraordinary changes in methods 
of doing things. Particularly is this 
true concerning the school curricula, 
equipment, and methods of teaching. 


1 Course of Study in Commercial Arts, 
Department of Public Instruction, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, 75 cents. 
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Some schools have had to await an 
opportunity like this one in order for 
them to institigate the changes they 
felt were long overdue. 

Without trying to consider specific 
types of schools with their distinguish- 
ing characteristics, here are, in general, 
some plans and problems that are being 
considered and suggested by educators 
and individuals interested in com- 
mercial training of high school stu- 
dents. First of all, stress must be placed 
upon the part of students for a work- 
ing knowledge of the fundamentals of 
English and arithmetic. From reports, 
comments, and panel discussions 
among teachers and business men con- 
cerning the preparation of students, the 
cry from the employment market is 
that students woefully lack knowledge 
of the simplest punctuation marks, 
spelling, and division of words. It 
seems to me that the department of 
English will have to force an interest 
in the teaching of grammar in the 
high school if it is to accept its re- 
sponsibility for the success of a stu- 
dent in a reasonably paid job. Here 
at Illinois State Normal University, the 
secretarial staff of the business educa- 
tion department has had to include as 
one main objective in the typewriting 
and shorthand courses the teaching of 
simple punctuation, spelling, division 
of words, and apostrophes. Then, in 
my class in Elements of Business, I 
must stop for two weeks’ work in 
plain arithmetic when the lesson on 
mark-up and percentages comes up. 
Teachers can and must pause in the 
ordinary procedure of instruction to 


remedy inadequate previous preparation 


in a subject but the business man can’t 
do this and won’t. Harry is dismissed 
or labeled as an ineffectively prepared 
product from ABC high school. 
Definite ideas on the postwar cur- 
riculum of the high school commercial 
department is given by Commissioner 
Studebaker of the United States Office 
of Education to Paul Barton, reporter: 


If we are to have real vocational 
business training, we must first learn 
to take the pulse of the labor market 
periodically. We must know at all 
times how many workers business 
may require this year, next year, or 
five years from now. We must make 
certain that office and business jobs 
exist before we undertake to train 


young people for them. 


Next, we must locate the people 
who like and want business and of- 
fice training. This does not mean 
every Tom, Dick, and Mabel. It 
doesn’t mean the dull ones any more 
than the brilliant ones. I¢ means 
those whose interests and aptitudes 
show that they will profit by business 
training. 


Then let’s provide these people 
with definite technical skills for spe- 
cific business occupations. Let's not 
camouflage such training . . . . Fur- 
thermore, we should definitely tie in 
practical work experience in the oc- 
cupation for which the training is 
given. This means that we will 
observe strictly business and occupa- 
tional standards and requirements.* 
It means that we will find out what 


* Italics in this-sentence are mine. 
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business needs and will try to meet 
the needs of business. * 


A brief prospectus of what sort of 
jobs graduates of commercial depart- 
ments can expect in the postwar period 
can be obtained from a study of the 
speeches and remarks made by business 
men and employment managers at a 
conference held at the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, in the sum- 
mer of 1944. In a paper under the 
title of “What Government Expects 
From Business Education,” R. Batter- 
ton, Regional Administrator of Region 
No. 7 Office of Price Administration, 
comments: 


Not so many years ago the opinion 


was quite prevalent that the only 
responsibility of the Government 
was to put down crime, maintain the 
nucleus of an Army and Navy, and 
levy a minimum of taxes. By and 
large no special training was re- 
quired for Government service. Edu- 
cational institutions did not provide 
it . . . . the development of our 
Federal agencies revealed a dearth 
of men and women educated ex- 
pressly for government service. 
The tremendous and sudden ex- 
pansion of all such agencies . 
created a demand for trained workers 
far in excess of the supply... . 
We know the war agencies were 
created for the duration only. Activ- 
ities of many permanent Federal 
bureaus, in all probablity, will be 


2 Paul Barton, “Washington Views,” 
Dictaphone Educational Forum, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y., Octo- 
ber-November, 1944. 


curtailed drastically immediately 
after the war. Notwithstanding 
these prospective curtailments, most 
of us expect activities of the Federal 
Government to continue for some 
years on a comparatively larger scale 
—larger, at least, than in pre-war 
years... 


It might well be to provide, espec- 
ially for those planing government 
careers, some specialized course fol- 
lowing the pattern of standardized 
government fiscal procedure. It 
might well indeed include a history 
of a government dollar, from the 
time it is appropriated for a specific 
purpose by Congress, until it reaches 


the ultimate consumer. 


At this same conference, giving 
opinions on the title ‘Production Ex- 
pects from Business Education,” Earl 
Rinker of the Gates Rubber Company, 
stated: 


In answer to the question... . 
let me quote something from Chair- 
man George of the Democratic 
Postwar Planning Committee: ‘Af- 
ter victory, business and industry in 
the United States must employ 8 to 
10 million more people than have 
ever been employed before in peace 
time.’ 


The speaker then went on to point 
out two phases of the employment 
market that will characterize the post- 
war period: 


1. There will be competition for 
jobs and those people, who are 
qualified, and who are the best 
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trained are most likely to get the 
jobs. 

2. We will have a period of tre- 
mendously difficut adjustment. 


Concerning the distribution field, 
Homer F. Torrey, General Manager, 
J. C. Penney Company, read a paper 
at the Denver conference, which in- 
cluded these remarks: 


Education can help, after retailing 
has done something for itself, by 
being careful about the selection of 
the people we want in the business. 
The people guided into retailing in 
a great many cases are terrible misfits. 


The commercial department taking 
seriously these suggestions and remarks 
is faced with a huge order, is it not? 
But it has always been in that position. 
This department of the school has 
really attempted to do the impossible 
in the time allotted to it, and con- 
sequently has suffered some sharp 
criticism from both inside and outside 
the school room. The enormous prepa- 
ration in skill subjects up to an em- 
ployable or vocational level they have 
tried to give to all the students en- 
rolled in the various classes—students 
who could not possibly qualify for 
development in skill subjects—plus 
many times the teaching of working 
knowledge of English and arithmetic 
within one or two years at the most was 
a herculean task sometimes done well, 
but many times necessarily ineffectively 
done. 


Therefore the trend is distinctly for 
the upgrading and outgrading of com- 
mercial education in the high schools. 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols, Har- 
vard University makes this statement: 


I think there will be more real 
vocational training, more business 
training at the high school level than 
there has ever been, but it will not 
be the kind that we had before. It 
will be exploration with a range of 
courses for a discovery of the apti- 
tudes and abilities. Then, we will 
have new vocational courses born in 
this exploration period. Take the 
subjects of shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in these three courses 
that is vocational. They may have 
no closer connection with actual vo- 
cational training than mathematics 
or some other academic training. 
Stenographers cannot be trained un- 
til they have learned the principles 
of accounting and have had a little 
practice in their application. We 
should quit calling these students 
who are taking shorthand, typing, 
and bookkeeping commercial stu- 
dents and think of them as general 
high school students. We must 
adopt the view that no student shall 
be called a vocational student until 
he has passed the preliminary try- 
out period. * 


Summed up, what will be the gist of 
the future curiculum of the high school 
commerical department? It will prob- 
ably be worked out along these lines: 


8 Frederick G. Nichols, “What Business 
Education Plans for the Postwar Period,” 
Tenth Annual Business Education Series 
Conference, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, 1944. 
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1. Where are graduates of the de- 
partment employed ? 

2. What type of work will they do? 
The answer to this question will 
indicate to a large extent the sub- 
jects given. 

3. Then, through consultation, pre- 
vious courses taken and grades 
therein, plus some prognostic test- 
ing, students will be selected for 
specific courses who have the in- 
terest and ability to develop into 
successful applicants for jobs. 

4. Next, students will be trained 
thoroughly to meet more than 
average competition and accord- 
ing to occupation standards and 
requirements with opportunity for 
work experience. 

5. There will be required from all 
the students in the departments 
a knowledge of economics, an 
awareness of the functioning of 
the United States Government, 
and a recognition of the responsi- 
bility of individual members with- 
in a democratic society. 


It is obvious that many phases of 
such a curriculum will depend upon 
junior college and post graduate work. 
However, much can be done right now 
to meet these trends and ideas. Con- 


sultations, panel discussions, and cor- 
respondence with business men and 
employment agencies within the locality 
of a particular school will yield a 
great deal of information that can be 
used to make the commercial curti- 
culum effective today. The American 
system of education and the American 
system of business enterprise have 
benefited each other enormously in the 
past—far more than, unfortunately, 
many people realize. I believe it is the 
consensus that they mean to be of mu- 
tual assistance even more in the future. 
Each should be eager to take advantage 
of the offerings of the other. 

A discussion of postwar curricula 
for any department but principally for 
those students choosing business careers 
must include an emphasis on two prin- 
ciples in the teaching of the various 
subjects, no matter the title. One 
principle is the acquiring on the part 
of the pupil of the international view- 
point on problems and projects—no 
one is more than sixty air hours away 
from anyone else on the face of the 
earth. The second is the development 
within the student of a desire for 
ethical relations among nations, indi- 
viduals, employees, and employers— 
nothing can be so inhumane as man’s 
‘inhuamnity toward man. 
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The Business Semi- Professions of 


Junior College Grade 


Oxrvia HANSEN* 


At the threshold of an approaching 
new decade in education—the postwar 
decade—one’s first thought must be 
gratitude that this land has not been 
invaded, that the horrors and sorrows 
of war have not been actually visioned 
and forced upon the consciousness of 
American ygqungsters and youth in the 
schools and colleges here. How slight 
are the small deprivations for most 
people, whether child or adult! 
America’s schools and colleges stand 
intact, open. 

In these years of stress, many people 
have learned a completely new set of 
values, in which the enduring things 
of life quite eclipse, as they should, 
the trivial annoyances of daily life. 
Now is an ideal time to set a new pat- 
tern for the much needed, overdue 
modifications of school reorganization, 
with improved curricular and course 
revision as well, especially at the sec- 
ondary school level. In fact, these 
modifications and revisions need to be 
made to meet new demands following 
the war. 

No one realizes this fact more than 
do the young men and women now in 
the service of their country, hoping 
soon to return to help pattern a better 
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society founded on enduring values. 
A better society implies taking advan- 
tage of scientific findings and experi- 
ence, coupled with a zestful urge. No 
work or study is an end in itself, but 
only a means toward the fine art of 
living. Hence, this work should be 
done happily with the minimum of 
time and effort. An old proverb, that 
the water is never missed until the 
well runs dry, still holds true. When 
the water ceases to flow, people are 
galvanized into action. The old well 
has been allowed to run for many 
years. It has been taken for granted. 
But now a crisis has come. A stream 
of good water is necessary. Whatever 
the neglect may have been in the past, 
something must be done now if life 
is to go on in an orderly way. The 
old well must be cleaned out and re- 
fitted or a new one must be drilled. 
Water must be had! 

So it is with institutions, among 
them the colleges and universities. 
Once firmly established, they are in 
danger of being taken for granted. 
Men of vision founded them. They 
have withstood wars and will with- 
stand this one also. There they stand. 
Their buildings, libraries, and equip- 
ment are visible to the eye. Yes, there 
stand the campi! And every year a 
stream of young men and women flows 
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out from the college, bringing new life 
and strength to the communities. 
Likewise, every year a stream of young 
men and women flows into the college, 
bringing new life and strength to the 
college. Year follows year; that stream 
of youth does not fail. Yet there come 
times like the present when educators 
look about and say: “What of this 
well of trained youth? The flow has 
diminished! Is it being choked? Will 
it recover its old strength again? We 
cannot continue indefinitely without an 
adequate supply. Youth we must 
have!” 

Since Pearl Harbor the order of the 
day has been conversion. The prophet’s 
words have been reversed. Today 
nations are engaged in beating plow- 
shares into swords and pruning-hooks 
into spears. Education, too, has been 
converted to fit into the nation’s war 
program. Civilians have gradually 
disappeared from the college campus. 
On all sides are men and women in 
uniform. Certain kinds of schools have 
almost ceased to function. The steady 
stream of youth has been drained away 
from the college. 

Some take for granted that all will 
be easily put to rights once the present 
crisis is over. Others fear that the 
problem is not so simple. There is 
danger that the stream may have been 
permanently impaired. Is it safe to 
take the matter for granted? Is it not 
safer, by united effort, to look into 
the situation thoroughly and thought- 
fully and make certain that what needs 
to be done will be done? Is it not 
safer, too, to make sure that the col- 
leges, serving the communities, will 


be kept in excellent repair and that 
some new ones will be drilled? These 
wells of youth must be made ready for 
future supply and demand—postwar 
homecomings. Time—not war alone— 
has a way of changing things, a way 
of causing alterations to the pattern 
formulated earlier. 

Because of the prestige of a senior 
college academic education, those who 
elected non academic education have 
not been recognized on an equal basis. 
Thus, the set of values has been falsely 
discriminating. This feeling of in- 
equality prevented many high school 
graduates who had other desires and 
abilities from developing them. There- 
fore, the progress in vocational educa- 
tion has been slow even though it has 
been sound. 

If one looks at the field of business 
today as a profession, or at least as a 
semi-profession, it is obvious that there 
are many occupations in the business 
field for which the present curricula 
of the senior college offer little or no 
preparation. The pattern needs altera- 
tion. Publicly supported colleges, 
senior and junior, have not as yet 
seriously accepted their opportunity of 
offering vocational training for this 
large middle group of occupations, the 
semi-professions. 

Many college students now in at- 
tendance and many of that stream of 
young veterans who will soon be re- 
turning after the world-wide Armistice 
for collegiate opportunities feel they 
are not profiting fully as a means 
toward an occupational livelihood by 
the course of instruction they receive 
in the four -year college. They are 
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primarily interested in the semi- 
professional training, which will un- 
dertake to prepare for occupations at 
the level of the “non-commissioned 
officers” of business and industry, a 
level below the professional and execu- 
tive, such as nearly all types of sales- 
manship, accounting, secretarial work, 
and passenger and mercantile traffic. 
A rather comprehensive list of such 
semi-professions, which are of junior 
college grade and which are terminal 
in nature for the junior college, could 
include: 

Accountant and auditor 

Advertising man 

Bank teller, cashier 

Broker, loan and stock 

Buyer, department store, garage 

Clerk, statistician 

Credit and collection agent 

Hotel and cafe manager 

Insurance, agent, adjuster, manager 

Jobbing and wholesale merchant 

Railway station agent 

Railway mail clerk 

Salesman, salesperson 

Secretary, stenographer, court re- 

porter 

Storekeeper and manager 

Technician, commerce 

Window displayer 
Other similar jobs will readily occur, 
revealed by surveys of various business 
careers and local employment oppor- 
tunities. 

In the light of this situation and the 
placement opportunities in the business 
world, it is evident there is a large 
number of occupations (also outside 
the business field) above the trade level 
but below the professional level, for 


which a two year collegiate course 
would be adequate preparation—flex- 
ibly intensified in offerings and length 
of course. 

The junior college, because of its 
comparatively recent development, is 
less bound by tradition than its older 
brother, the senior college, and, there- 
fore, is freer to accept immediately this 
real opportunity and to become an ex- 
tremely flexible and functional agency 
for the training of youth for ocupa- 
tional life. Extreme flexibility is an 
essential of any truly functioning voca- 
tional institate. 


Curriculum making for postwar 
needs invites a really challenging ad- 
venture into new fields of education 
for business careers and other occupa- 
tions as well as the meeting of com- 
munity situations. The problem is, 
therefore, truly creative and zest- 
inspiring in the sense that traditional 
courses cannot be used as guides for 
the new curricula. 


All that is needed to get started is 
a list of facts about the local com- 
munity. It is true that no little town 
is complete in itself. But the major 
problems of post war employment have 
to be faced at the local level. There- 
fore, school administrators, business 
men, and local and state educators must 
get down to work cooperatively; then, 
by cooperating with neighboring 
towns, they will be able to create new 
wells of training where these are most 
feasible. The Danish solution (And 
it worked!) to their postwar decade 
after the disastrous war with Germany, 
when Germany took Schleswig- 
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Holstein, was to create more folk high 
schools. These schools for adults, 
eighteen years and older, have largely 
been responsible for the transformation 
of Denmark into a very progressive 
and prosperous democracy. 

The folk high school has achieved 
the task of educating a nation. Can 
this country profit by the Danish 
methods? Can the schools here base 
national education not on the adoles- 
cent, but on the youth of eighteen and 
older? Can this country also make 
education an inspiring, passionate de- 
sire to do well whatever life’s work is? 
Can it be that the error in this country 
is that the schools have been imparting 
knowledge, the food of education, but 
have not troubled about the appetite 


necessary to digest this knowledge—a 


spiritual force of aim and driving 
power toward a desired goal? The 
returning veterans seem to have sensed 
this new set of values, this desire and 
force. Life’s school has a real purpose 
for them, now. 

Soon this stream of youth will be 
returning to the college again. Will 
the colleges have the needful and right 
headgates available and open? The 
youth are the grass roots from which 
the future will become peaceful and 
cooperative in spirit again. Life will 
go on in an orderly way then. To fail 


‘to nurture youth now is to choke and 


impair the source of this inspired, 
hopeful stream. They deserve a num- 
ber one priority in any program looking 
to the future. Youth the colleges must 
have! 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


R. H. Linkins, dean of men, ad- 
dressed the College Alumni Club of 
Bloomington, March 18, on the subject 
“Some Biological Aspects of World 
War II.” 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, associate 
professor of psychology, is the author 
of an article in the March issue of the 
Psychological Bulletin entitled ‘“Symp- 
tom and Syndrome Statistically Inter- 
preted.” He is the treasurer of the 
Illinois Society for Applied Psychology 
and is also a member of the Legal and 
Legislative Committee of that organi- 
zation. He has been certified by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as a certified psychological examiner. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, is the author of an article 
entitled “The College G. I. Plans for 
Civilian Life,” which appeared in 
nois Education for December, 1944. 
She also is the author of an article 
“Education Interests College Gls,” 
which was published in School and 
Society in February, 1945. 


Miss Elsie Berglund, assistant. pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
spoke to the Channing Club of the 
Unitarian Church of Bloomington on 
the topic “Dance and Religion’ on 
March 5. 


Orville L. Young, assistant professor 
of agriculture, talked before the Presby- 
terian Church Family Night on the 
subject “Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
Feburary 11. 


Howard O. Reed, assistant professor 
of industrial arts, spoke to the In- 
dustrial Arts Section of the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois Education 
Association on the topic “Some Prob- 
lems of the Industrial Arts Teacher,” 
March 9, 


Dr. Harlan Peithman, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, judged a music con- 
test at Roanoke, March 8. 


Howard Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, attended several athletic ban- 
quets throughout the state during the 
month of March and spoke on several 
programs. 


Miss Elizabeth Dean, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological science, has pre- 
sented health education goals and 
programs to several McLean County 
meetings in the past few weeks. 


Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, assistant 
professor of psychology, talked to a 
committee of the Bloomington public 
schools on the topic “Theories and 
practices in marking pupils and in re- 
porting to parents,” February 6. 


Dr. Henrietta Fleck, head of the 
home economics department, spoke to 
the Home Economics Section of the 
Peoria Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, March 9, on the topic 
“The Use of Radio Recordings in 
Home Economics,” March 9. She is 
also the author of an article in the 
spring number of Modern Miss, en- 
titled, ‘‘Beauty Is As Beauty Eats.” 
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Joseph T. Cogdal, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
talked to several high school groups 
recently on basketball. 


Lavern E. Laubaugh, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture, spoke to the 
Bloomington-Normal Rabbit Breeders’ 
Association on the topic “Rabbit 
Growing Techniques,” March 18. 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
professor of social science, talked to 
the Parent Teacher Association of the 
Washington School of Bloomington, 
January 23, on the topic ‘Minority 
and Race Problems.” She is the 
author of an article in the Alumni 
Quarterly, for February, entitled “Des- 
tination: Berlin, Tokio.” She is also 
the author of a review of Social Studies 
in High School and Elementary School 
by the Middle States Council, which 
appeared in I/linois Education, Match, 
1945, 


Miss Alice Ogle, assistant professor 
of art, spoke to the Kindergarten Par- 
ents’ Club on the topic “Art Experi- 
ences of Primary Children,” Febru- 


ary 8. 


Miss Thalia Tarrant, instructor and 
supervising teacher in the fifth grade 
of the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School, addressed the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
of Delavan on the subject “Women 
and the Future,” February 24. 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of 
the University, is the author of an 
article entitled “Post-War Education 
in Illinois,” which appeared in I/linois 


Education for March, 1945. During 
January, February, and March, he has 
spoken frequently before school and 
church groups on a variety of subjects, 
such as “What Is Man,” “Good 
Looks,” “The Bible Seen Through 
Oriental Eyes,” and “‘Study-Visitation 
Conferences.” 


Arley F. Gillett, instructor in health 
and physical education, spoke to the 
Smith School Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion on the topic ‘Juvenile Problems,” 
March 23, and to the Normal Central 
Parent Teacher Association on the 
topic “Youth Guidance,” March 8. 


Dr. Victor Houston, principal of 
University High School, spoke to the 
high school student council members 
of all the high schools of Knox County 
on the topic ‘The Good High School 
Council,” March 21. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, talked to the Illinois Rural 
Education Area Committee No. 9 of 
Bloomington on the topic “School 
Legislation Affecting Rural Schools,” 
March 8. On March 26, he spoke 
before the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Clinton on the sub- 
ject “Post-War Planning in Educa- 
tion.” 


H. H. Schroeder, dean emeritus of 
the University, spoke to the American 
Association of University Women of 
Lincoln, January 15, on the topic 
“Permanent Peace.” ‘He also talked 
to the University Geography Trippers 
in Chicago, February 10, on the sub- 
ject “Geographic Factors and Historic 
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Monuments.” 
addressed the Women’s Club of Grid- 
ley on the subject “International Re- 
lations.” 


Dr. W. I. DeWees, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture, addressed the 
Williamsfield High School and com- 
munity on the subject “Feeding and 
Management of the Dairy Herd,” 
February 13. On March 16, he talked 
to the Amboy Township High School 
on the topic “Going to College.”’ Dr. 
DeWees and Mr. Goodier are repre- 
senting the University on the Rural 
Education Committee of Illinois. 


Dr. Carl W. Gamer, director of re- 
ligious education of the Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
talked to the Central Division Council 
for the Social Studies on the subject 
“Racial Tensions in South America, 
Africa, Europe, Asia, Australasia, and 


Some Significant Solutions,” January - 


13. 


Dr. A. H. Larsen, associate profes- 
sor of education, talked before the 
seniors of Jacksonville High School 
on the topic ‘Teaching as a Profes- 
sion,” March 14. 


Leslie M. Isted, assistant professor 
of music, talked to the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, March 21, 
on the topic “Church Music.” 


Dr. C. E. Horton, director of the 
division of health and physical educa- 
tion, talked before several parent 
teacher associations in January on 
topics dealing with problems of health 
and physical education. 


On February 14, he 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate 
professor of social science, appeared 
several times this spring before the 
Lincoln Teachers Forum in a discus- 
sion of “Current Affairs. He ad- 
dressed the New Members Club of 
the Illinois House of Representatives, 
February 20, on the subject “Legisla- 
tive Councils.” He is the author of 
an article entitled ‘‘Controls of Tuber- 
culosis by the State,” which appeared 
in the January Research Report of the 
Illinois Legislative Council. 


Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant 
professor of English, spoke to the At- 
lanta Parent Teacher Association on 
the topic, “Guiding Children’s Read- 
ing,” February 21. 


Miss Ruth Lambertus, instructoi in 
music, talked before the Kindergarten 
Parents Club, March 8, on the topic 
“Music for Pre-School Children.” 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin and German, is the 
author of a bulletin Latin Week, spon- 
sored by the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, for 
February, 1945. 


Dr. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, spoke before 
the Ceramics and Crafts Club of 
Springfield, January 8, on the subject 
“Structural and Decorative Design in 
Crafts." On March 26, he talked to 
the Gibson City Senior Women’s 
Club on the topic “Art in Everyday 
Living.” 
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